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HIS FEMALE RELATION. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Redmond, of the Seventh.” 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VIII. 
The Relationship Resumed. 


Not since its foundation had Rosslyn Seminary 
been so stirred. Miss Travis said truly that the 
feeling against Leila was very strong. She had 
no notion how artfully it had been strengthened 
by falsehoods cunningly mixed with truth, by 
hints and insinuations, by shrugs and 
gestures. So strong was the feeling 
that two-thirds of the pupils, the very 
best of the school as regarded scholar- 
ship and conduct, were almost unani- 
mous in their resolution to leave the 
Seminary unless she were sent away. 

“T do not wish people even to think,” 
the usually gentle Grace Noble said, 
sternly, ‘‘that I would remain in an insti- 
tution where such conduct did not lead 
to prompt expulsion.” 

The new principal’s purpose was quite 
unknown. Miss Travis said, rather bit- 
terly, that Miss Fasson had not yet con- 
descended to express an opinion. 

This was the state of feeling existing 
when the pupils gathered, on the Mon- 
day after her arrival, to welcome their 
new principal in her official capacity. 

Miss Henderson performed the ceremony 
of introduction, and Miss Fasson rose 
to address her future charge. 

‘““My dear girls,’ the beautiful voice 
thrilled with feeling,—‘‘for from this 
hour you are my girls,—I shall not 
speak about our new relations to each 
other this morning, but instead shall 
consult with you upon a matter which 
concerns us all. 

“‘T have been here scarcely two days, 
but this has been long enough to learn 
that you are troubled and excited by 
the conduct of an associate. You are 
proud of your school—your standard of 
womanhood is high; whatever hurts the 
one or lowers the other makes you justly 
indignant. You feel that the only way 
of reinstating yourselves in your own 
eyes and those of the world is to put the 
offender out from among you. I shall 
not decide this matter. I shall leave 
it to your teachers and yourselves.” 

Then she told them Leila’s story, as 
Leila herself could not have told it, con- 
cealing nothing, evading nothing, ex- 
plaining much. All the pupils had heard 
it, but never before without distortion 
and exaggeration. Now it wag the sim- 
ple, merciful truth. 

*“‘You know now,”’ Miss Fasson said, 
in closing, ‘“‘the extent of her wrong-doing; what 


| 
madame herself disappeared from Rosslyn. 

Two days later Miss Fasson silently laid before 
| her teachers a letter from Mrs. Vennor, of Key- 
| port, which contained this paragraph : 
| «Madame D'Armini was with us three months. 
| She was talented, but malevolent, crafty, deceit- 
| ful and dishonest. Her antecedents are of doubt- 
| ful character.” 
| The same afternoon Doctor Dunbar received a 

communication from Miss Fasson, asking that, 
as their corps of teachers was unexpectedly re- 
duced, Cadet Armstrong be allowed to accompany 
his cousin, Miss Leila Montrose, to her home. 


|ni's trunk was brought from number 10, and | Harry understood the gentle significance of the 


question, and colored. ‘No, madam,” he said. 
‘‘Fred’s the kindest fellow inthe world. He wor- 
ships Leila.” 

Miss Fasson looked relieved. ‘I am glad to 
know that. Spare her all you can, and urge that 
there shall be no reproaches, no references to the 
past. She is suffering all that she can bear. 
Hush!”’ 

Leila came in slowly, as if movement were an 
effort, a thick veil drawn tightly over her face. 
Harry crossed the room and took her hand, but 
she drew it from him with a shiver, and clasped 








her arms about Miss Fasson’s neck. 





THE VALEDICTORY. 


| Her health was failing, and the physician in at- 


Only a low, choking murmur reached the prin- 


has been ignorantly and what wilfully done; |tendance deemed it best that she should go at | cipal’s ear, but it was filled with the gratitude of 


where she has tried and failed; where she has 
needed help and friends, and had neither. You, 
who are young like herself, girls like herself, the 


her. Are you ready to pass sentence ?”’ 
She paused. The room was as still as death. 
“Let us, then,’’ her voice trembled a little, 
“first ask the guidance of One who is as wise as 


He is loving, as just as He is merciful; and when | 


our prayer is ended, will those of you who wish 
to have Leila Montrose leave Rosslyn please re- 
main seated ?” 

Many a girl first learned that morning, from 
that simple and yet eloquent invocation, how to 
pray. For a moment after the low ‘‘Amen’’ was 
uttered, Miss Fasson remained with her head still 
bowed upon her hands. When she raised it, 
there was not in the room one occupied chair. 
Miss Travis, the tears chasing one another down 
her cheeks, had been the first to rise. 

Where was madame? Early that morning Miss 
Fasson had despatched Moses to the post-office 
with a letter to catch the first mail. Madame, 
whose eyes and ears just now were at their keen- 
es waylaid the boy and obtained a glimpse of it. 
Sh turned pale when she saw the address, and 


bes des this letter, Moses conveyed an order to 


the .ivery stable. 


While the rest of the school were deciding 
Leila’s fate in the assembly-room, Mme. D’Armi- | the youth before her gravely. ‘‘Is he like you ?’’ | didn’t they let me go alone ?”’ 


| once. 
| I!" said Harry, in great surprise. 
| ‘‘Naturally,’’ said the doctor, nodding over 
| lady’s near relative. We shall be sorry to have 
| you absent during the middle of the term, but it 
| will take no more than two days.”’ 

| Harry had a momentary struggle with himself. 
“Very well, sir,’’ he said, grimly, ‘since you 
| are so good as to excuse me.” 

The sly fun poked at him since his call at the 
| Seminary with Major Bassett had put a hard test 
| upon his pride. The incident was served up in 
|many shapes. One version said that he went 
| down in custody to be identified, and another that 
he took the major for protection. His school- 
fellows had never before had such an opportunity, 
and they improved it unmercifully. 

“T’ll go,’’ muttered the youth, as he stalked 
gloomily toward his room, ‘but it finishes Ross- 
|lyn for me! I shall never come back and face 
| the chorus it’s sure to raise.’’ 
| The day when Harry and Leila left Rosslyn 

wasrainy and unpleasant. Harry, staring moodily 
out of the window of the Seminary reception- 
room, thought the weather quite fitting. Miss 
Fasson stood by his side before he noticed her 
| entrance. 

“T have written to her brother.” 








She regarded 


| an almost bursting heart. 
‘““Remember,’’ Miss Fasson whispered, ‘that 


| you are coming back to me—to us; that Rosslyn | 
school whose rules she has broken, shall judge | Miss Fasson’s note, ‘since you are the young | is eager to welcome you to a new life. Have | 


| courage, dear. Be brave, be strong.” 


| It was an odd look Miss Fasson gave Harry, | 


| and an odd sentence, uttered softly, as he lifted 
his cap in a farewell salutation: ‘“‘Charity suffer- 
eth long, and is kind.”’ 

Harry meant to be kind. He felt himself, on 
the whole, an ill-used person, but he meant to 
take all possible care of Leila, and be very kind. 

So he tried to talk with her. He attempted to 


extra wraps around her, and was constantly re- 
pulsed with such childish petulance that it grew 
amusing to him at last, and he was on the point 
of laughing outright. 

Leila’s veil was off in a moment, and her eyes 
blazed with their old fire. 

“T hate you, Harry Armstrong! 
you!”’ 

“All right,’ said’ Harry, relieved to see her 
looking so much like herself, and inwardly ridi- 
culing the idea of there being need for anxiety. 
“T’ll put that window up, though. It’s too damp 
to have it down.” 

“Let it alone! I don’t want you to do it. I 
don’t want you to do anything for me. Why 


I just hate 





close the carriage window at her side, to put the | 


“You know very well it wouldn’t have been 
right,’’ said Harry, beginning to be irritated, 
‘This isn’t a pleasure trip for either of us.”’ 

“IT know it! You never do anything for me 
unless you have to. Do you think I want to take 
things that way? I'd rather walk home.” 

“That's justice now, isn’t it? And gratitude! 
Didn’t I go to the Seminary just as soon as I 
heard of the fuss, and do everything I could for 
you >”’ 

“Why did you? 
would have told.”’ 

‘‘A fellow has to stand up for his female rela- 
tions, even when he is ashamed of them!"’ mut- 

tered Harry. 

Leila’s feverish wrath rose high. 
‘Why didn’t you tell me better then— 
on the cars and afterward? I didn’t 
know.” 


You did not need to. I never 


“Yes, and ten chances to one have 
been slapped for my pains.”’ 

“Not if you had told me kindly. 
You wouldn’t listen to people, if they 
always threw harsh words at you. Do 
you think Fred would speak to any one 
like that ?”’ 

“If you think of your last rudeness 
to me at Wayside,” Harry said, nettled 
past endurance, ‘‘you’ll remember, Fred 
can speak pretty sternly sometimes. 
You’d better make up your mind that 
he will be none too well pleased with 
this business.” 

He had said enough—too much. 
Through the misery of the past week 
Leila’s one ray of comfort had been the 
thought of Fred. The possibility of his 
anger had not entered her mind. Now 
she shrank from it as if cowering under 
a blow. Her very lips turned white. 

“If he speaks to me like that,’’ she 
gasped, ‘I shall die!” 

Her face grew sunken and haggard. 
With bitter regret for his hasty words, 
Harry saw, for the first time, what a 
change the last few days had wrought, 
and began an awkward apology; but 
Leila seemed to have grown deaf and 
dumb. Mechanically she left and en- 
tered carriage and train, his help becom- 
ing more necessary as their journey 
progressed. Harry thought that never 
in his life had steam moved so slowly. 

At the Kennett landing Leila roused 
to whisper, ‘Tell him to hurry! hurry!’ 
and the hack-driver, excited by the 
promise of an extra fee, put his horses 
to their best speed. Leila’s breath came 
fast and faster as they drew near Way- 
side, and Harry turned away, unable to 
bear the expression of her face. 

They passed the lane leading up from 
the barn. Fred was coming toward the 
house, with a brimming milk-pail in 
either hand. Leila appeared about to 

throw herself through the window, and Harry, 
hastily stopping the carriage, sprang out. She 
went past him like the wind, crying, in agonized 
entreaty, ‘‘You do love me, don’t you, my brother ? 
Always the same, you said—tlways, always!”’ 

Some time later, as Harry wandered restlessly 
| up and down the lonely rooms, Mr. Norton came 
in. The youth greeted him anxiously : 

‘*‘What does the doctor say ?”’ 

“Says she'll have a close shave to get rid of 
brain fever. What started it ?’’ 

“‘She had some trouble at school.’’ 

‘“Humph!”’ The old man eyed him sharply. 
‘*You never hurt yourself helping her out of it, 
I'll be bound!” 

Fred sent for his cousin, and Harry, obeying 
the summons, found him at Leila’s side. She 
was lying asleep at last, her head resting on her 
brother’s arm—clinging even in sleep to his hand. 

Harry gave one glance at the face, so sadly 
| changed—the round cheeks sunken, great hollows 
| under the long lashes, the youthful color faded 
into leaden pallor—and then, shuddering, looked 

hastily away. 

“I don’t like to leave her yet,’’ Fred said softly ; 
“she kept rousing so at first and crying out for 
me. She seems to be sleeping soundly now, 
though, and I think we can talk low without dis- 

| turbing her. Tell me everything that has hap- 
pened.” 

| Life would hold few more unpleasant things 
for Harry Armstrong than that hesitating recital, 
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with Fred’s blue eyes looking steadily into his. 
When it was finished, suddenly the sorrowful 
gaze grew keen and searching. 

“Was there nothing—xothing—you could do to 
help her? Nothing / would have done if I had 
been in your place, and this had been your sister 
instead of mine ?"’ 

Where were the excuses for his neglect that had 
appeared to Harry so ample and reasonable as he 
thought them over in the room below? Not one 
rose to his service—not one that he felt would 
answer Fred’s appeal. With a sigh that was 
almost a sob, Fred turned from him and laid his 
cheek down upon his sister’s face. 

So Harry left them, and passed silently out of 
the room and from the house. His eyes grew dim 
and his step unsteady, as the door closed behind 
him, and when he reached the gate, he felt that 
he could never enter his mother’s home again. 
The great trees rose, columns of solid blackness; 
lights shone dimly from a background of intensest 
gloom through the darkness of mist and evening. 
He looked back his farewell to Wayside. Next 
day his face was turned toward his far Western 
home. 

Years reach far away in our dreams of the 
future, but the briefest flash of memory covers 
them when past. Much of the bitterness of that | 
parting had faded from his mind, when, one bright 
June morning, six years later, Harry Armstrong 
stood again on the Keyport wharf. 

Three years at a German university and one 
spent in travelling had only made more strong his 
attachment to his native country. Moreover, 
when his feet touched her shores, an old longing 
revived, and he desired once more to see the 
Montrose homestead. 

A brief letter to Fred, written shortly after his 
return to California, and replied to kindly but 
with equal brevity, had closed their correspond- 
ence. 

Through others, Harry knew that his cousins 
were still at Wayside and their surroundings little 
changed. There were some recollections of that 
period in his life that Harry had never liked to 
dwell upon. But lately, when he thought of the 
place, these had fallen into the background and 
he remembered it in connection with his mother, 
still his ideal of womanhood—her likeness the one 
perfect face in all the world. There, too, were kind 
Mrs. Brent and Fred. Between Fred and himself 
there had been a warm attachment until— His 
thoughts had reached this point when two hands 
grasped his shoulders. 

‘Harry Armstrong!”’ 

“Fred Montrose !”” 

“T’d have known you in China,” said Harry, 
still shaking his cousin’s hand. ‘You've got an 
inch or two up and out, and a moustache. That’s 
all the difference I see.”’ 7 

Fred laughed. His eyes always appeared to 
deepen in color when he laughed. Harry thought 
they were the bluest blue eyes he had ever seen. 
“I knew you at once because —" 

He stopped, remembering Harry’s old dislike to 
acknowledging the resemblance between himself 
and Leila. Fred remembered several other things 
at the same moment, and was a little graver, but 
just as full of kindly welcome. ‘Were you going 
up to Wayside ?”’ 

“I am going up to Wayside,”’ said Harry, link- 
ing his arm in his cousin's. ‘‘From what I know 
of you of old, your stay in Keyport will be short. 
I'll wait and go back with you.” 

‘Wayside isn’t my destination to-day,’ Fred 
said, as they walked on together. “I am on my 
way to Rosslyn. Leila graduates to-night.” 

“Indeed! She went back to Rosslyn, then ?’’ 
Harry was surprised and spoke involuntarily, and 
then grew vexed with himself for referring even 
indirectly to that unpleasant memory. But Fred 
simply answered, “She went back—some time 
afterward. Do you remember Miss Fasson ?”’ 

“Don’t I! She was not the kind of woman one 
forgets easily.” 

Fred nodded. ‘‘What she has been to Leila can 
never be measured. She came to me herself. I 
could never have let Leila go into any hands but 
hers.” . 

“] will go with you, if you don’t mind, Fred,” 
Harry said, after they had walked a little way. 
“I believe I should like to see Rosslyn again.” 

“I shall be glad to have you go,” Fred an- 
swered, cordially. 

At the station a fine-looking young fellow came 
up to them, shaking hands with Fred first in spite 
of Harry’s shout of salutation, ‘Why, hallo! it’s 
the Elephant! 
extra weight, Noble? And what takes you up to 
Rosslyn ?” 

“Oh, a general interest in the cause of educa- 
tion,’’ Raymond answered, laughing. 

A slight accident delayed them, and they reached 
the Seminary only a few moments before the 
graduating proceedings began. They accordingly 
took seats at the extreme end of the assembly- 
room. On the dais sat Miss Fasson, her gracious 
beauty little changed; at her left the corps of 
assistants, at her right trustees and other digni- 
taries. 

Among them Harry recognized Mr. Ormsby. 
He saw Doctor Dunbar’s white head and Major 
Bassett’s soldierly figure there, too, and heard a 
lady near explain that, owing to some misunder- 
standing, the programmes had not arrived—a fact 
she greatly lamented. 

There grew upon Harry presently, as he lis- 


intellectual attainment or polished manner. 
only was the brain taught, but heart and life were 


| himself anew on his penetration, and felt that | 


What have you done with that | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


Not 


trained here toward the ‘best things.” 

“It is Miss Fasson,’’ he thought. | 

Noticing one girl who laughed and whispered a | 
little more than seemed needful, he imagined that | 
he saw Leila, and said to himself that it was just | 
what he had expected of her. He had never had | 
confidence that it was possible for her to reform | 
thoroughly,—he did not believe that even Miss | 
Fasson could make a genuine lady of the spoiled | 
hoiden. The reform was begun too late, he told 
himself. 

The proceedings wenton. Harry leaned toward 
Fred to ask, ‘‘Does Leila appear ?”’ 


“I—thought so,” Fred answered, his kindly} THE WEATHER PROPHET OF KIDDER 


face taking on a shade of disappointment. Be- | 
cause of his cousin’s presence, if nothing more, | 
he coveted this tiny bit of laurel for his beloved | 
sister. 

Harry leaned back, smiling covertly. He prided | 
Fred’s blind partiality expected more of Leila 
than her capacity allowed. 

The echoes of a musical interlude died away. 
There was the little restless flutter with which an | 


tened, a sense that the atmosphere surrounding | parlor, his glasses undergoing their usual friction. 
these girls was different from that of most schools. | ‘Why, it’s Duke Armstrong—no—Duke’s boy! 
Something was being taught them beyond mere 


Any relation of yours, Leila? There's not a trace 


of resemblance. 


Oho—made up, have you? 


Well, it’s about time: 


audience settles back to another sort of listening, | 


and the gentleman who performed the part of the 


| missing programmes announced : 


“Valedictory—The Judgment of the Worild;’ 
Miss Leila Montrose.” 

It was fully five minutes before Harry became 
aware that his position attracted some attention. 
He was almost across the shoulder of the gentle- 
man in front, and his mouth nearly as wide open 
as his eyes. 

This Leila? This the hoiden whom not even 
Miss Fasson could improve? This the girl whose 


| possibilities he had adjusted to his own standard 


of prejudice? Nor could he longer ignore the 
resemblance he had quarrelled with six years 
before; for here was his mother’s pictured face 
indeed, though with lessened years and even 
greater charm. 


| depended on, nohow. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Some time elapsed before he realized that the | 
essay itself differed from the average farewell to | 


school-life. The first sentences that he heard 
panions that their part in the world’s judgment 
might be tempered with the charity ‘that never 
faileth.”’ 


| eyes open. 


| 
| 


**Very heavy,” read the earnest voice, “lie fault | 


and failure, sin and shame. Downward how 
smooth the slope, how swift the motion! From 
out those depths, weighted with despair and bitter 
memory, do you think the upward path an easy 
one? Happy he who finds there with him still a 
human love that is unchanged.” 

Across the audience-room the eyes of brother 
and sister met. The tenderness and pride in Fred's 
face fairly glorified it. Glancing at him, Harry 
caught a glimpse of another face, and became 
suddenly enlightened as to Raymond Noble's 
“general interest in the cause of education.” 

“Be careful,”’ the girl's voice read on; ‘‘your 
sentence may crush more hopeless down, or help 
bear bravely up. And remember that these judg- 
ments of ours in their turn must be judged, and 
stand before the great white throne. He who sits 
thereon knows what we cannot know, of every 
human heart. His sentence none may question 
or gainsay. Wisely, justly, mercifully, will it 
settle, change, or cast aside forever—the Judg- 
ment of the World.” 

The voice ceased; the reader took her seat. 
Harry Armstrong slipped quietly from his, and 
went out upon the veranda. There, in the dark- 
ness and silence, he did what he had never been 
willing to do before; he acknowledged to himself 
that, regarding Leila, he had failed in the very 
qualities wherein he took most pride—in truthful- 
ness, courtesy, chivalry, loyalty to kindred. How 
much a little patience, a few kind words might 
have saved her! 

He was a better man for that half hour on the 
veranda at Rosslyn; more thoughtful, unselfish 
and considerate, more lenient toward the faults of 
others, more ready to acknowledge his own. He 
ceased judging people by an unfriendly and tor- 
turing standard, and began to learn the deep, true 
lesson of the “charity that never faileth.”’ 


|“ ‘They’ll aye stan’ thegither, Montrose wi’ Montrose.’ ” 


Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
The End. 


a —— 


MAY-TIME. 


The time of love, when the piny grove 
Grows warm in its murm’ring dark-green deep, 


And sweet Arbute at th 


e maple’s root 


On the floor of the forest begins to creep! 


—Arthur Lockhart. 


——-+0r - 
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| you tell? 
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trade, had purchased a mechanical barometer of in- 
genious contrivance. This was a startling innovation 
for the little village, and had proved attractive. It 
gave a new interest to a time-worn subject to see a 
| little man or woman in the door of a tiny house, or 
boldly standing outside. 

Yet, after looking at the barometer, they often 
went up to the cottage to ask Grandfather Harmon’s 
opinion. At first they did this to test his accuracy, 
but as days and weeks passed those who tested the 
matter found that the old man was oftener right than 
the barometer. 

Old Mr. Harmon thought they would all find out in 
time, and simply declared that ““Women were not to 
be trusted. They were apt to be too pudgicky.” 

Postmaster Blair perceived that he was not making 
as much progress as he had expected. The “little 
woman” might indicate the weather correctly, accord- 
ing to scientific principles, but she could not be de- 
pended upon for any particular day. Once she actually 
retired two days before the storm came, and a picnic 
was given up in consequence. When the day proved 
| to be pleasant, the people felt that their confidence 





‘Well, grandsir, we’ve been having a fine spell o’ | had been misplaced. 
weather lately,” remarked Farmer Jameson, reining | 
in his colt at the cottage door. 


The old man rose from his humble seat on the door- 
stone, where he had been enjoying the beautiful 
September twilight, and warmly greeted his friend 
and neighbor. 

“Yes, Jameson, yes, an’ didn’t I tell ye so?” he 
inquired, with a merry gleam in his keen gray eyes. 
“What do ye think now of yer new-fangled notions? | 
Women are notional creeters. They allers will go | 
out the onlikeliest days ef they’re a mind to, or stay | 
in for a week at a time when all nater is rej’icing, ef | 
they hev a new gownd to sew on. They never can be | 
They’re never twice alike.” 

Farmer Jameson laughed good-naturedly. ‘There's | 
more truth than poetry in that, grandsir,”’ he said, | 
“but you don’t expect an image to be notional, do 
ye? She’s all right sometimes. ‘All signs fail in a 
dry time,’ ye know.” 

“Mine don’t,” chuckled the old man. ‘Why, fa- 
ther’d tell every time what the weather’d be. *Twas 
seldom he failed. Often’s the time, some rainy 
mornin’, I’ve wanted to go off sky-larkin’, but he’d 
say, ‘Rain afore seven, clear afore ‘leven,’ an’ it 
allers did.” 

“Then it’s not all guess-work, grandpa?” inquired 
Sylvia Harmon, from the open window. ‘‘How can 
If it wasn’t for grandpa, I should have to 
take the weatlier as it comes,’’ she added, giving the 
caller a bright smile. 

“There’s plenty o’ ways to tell, ef ye only keep yer 
There’s the looks of the sky, the hens, 


, | birds, some kinds o’ weeds, and other things that I’d 
understandingly were an earnest plea to her com- | 7" antye . -iasases 


sooner trust than a dozen women, though ef ye see a | 
parcel of ’em in the road together, ye may look fura 

storm in the house, ef not outdoors.” Old Mr. Har. | 
mon laughed at his own joke. 

“Them things are the Lord’s own signs,” he went | 
on, his manner changing to solemn earnestness, “‘an’ | 
it seems right that He who made ’em should teach | 
’em how to prepare fur a storm. It’s enough sight 
more sensible than to hey a little house with a little | 
man and woman to play hide-an’-seek with each 
other, like that b’rometer down t’ the post-office. 
There’s no dependence to be put on a woman, ef she 
is only atoy.” 

“Well, it’s a curious toy, anyway,” said Farmer | 
Jameson, holding in his restless colt with a firm | 
grasp of the reins. ‘Do you think to-morrow’ll be a | 
good day for the fair?” 

Grandfather Harmon looked toward the west, | 


| where the brilliant colors of the sunset had left only | 


a golden radiance, which was made more striking by 
the silvery beauty of the crescent moon hanging in 
the western sky. 

“Yes, I think ’twill,” he replied, cautiously. | 
“We'll hev a change afore long, it’s likely, but not | 
to-morrow—not to-morrow. We may not this week.” | 

“Why I asked you was because I’ve just been down 
to the village, and they all say that the little woman 
has gone in, and the little man come out.” 

“That’s likely enough, but ye’ll see to-morrow— 
ye’ll see to-morrow,” the old man repeated. 

Presently Farmer Jameson drove away. ‘‘A woman 
can’t be depended upon,” the old man soliloquized, 
as he went into the pleasant sitting-room where the 
other members of the family were busy with work 
or books. 

Grandfather Harmon, as he was called by the| 


| entire neighborhood, was well-skilled in the ways of | 


nature, and could read many of her secrets. By care- 
ful observation and with the help of a retentive 
memory, he was able not only to tell what the 


| weather would probably be the next day, but also to 


‘The parlors and halls were filled with a throng | 


of visitors when Harry entered, and he leaned 
against the balusters, watching the crowd pass by 
and seeking familiar faces. 
A gentleman, standing near, spoke of the 
| graduation programme, and referred particularly 
to the valedictory. 
‘‘Rather a peculiar theme for such an occasion, 
| and pretty well handled. But it sounded as if 
drawn from the experience of one much older. 
I almost doubted its originality.’’ 

“I know the young lady,”’ Harry said, promptly, 
‘and I can assure you that she is utterly incapa- 
ble of passing off another’s thoughts as her own.” 

The gentleman said he was glad to hear it, and 
after a polite phrase or two passed on. Thena 
white dress floated down the stairway, and a 
whisper reached Armstrong’s ear. 

“A fellow must stand up for his female rela- 
tions even when: —”’ 

‘When he’s so extremely proud of them he 
hardly knows how to express it,’’ said Harry, 
| turning eagerly to greet her. 

| ‘*Eh—hey?”’ Mr. Ormsby bustled out of the 


| for this was before the days of the Signal Service re- | 


forecast with some degree of certainty the general 
condition of affairs for days to come. He could usually 
tell, by signs known only to himself, whether the | 
winter would be open or severe, whether the summer | 
would be hot or cold, and when there was to be “a 
dry spell” or a “soaker.” 

This skill had given him much reputation, and | 
throughout the county he was known as the Weather 
Prophet of Kidder Vale. Farmers consulted him as | 
to the best time for sowing or harvesting their grain. | 
The young people, when planning a picnic or a sleigh- 
ride, would go up to the cottage “to see what Grand- | 
father Harmon thought of the weather.” 

Often in the weekly paper published at Bolston— | 


ports—might be seen such words as, “Our weather 
prophet at Kidder Vale thinks this will be a cool | 
summer,” or, ‘‘Look out for plenty of wood, and give 
the youngsters sleds and skates. According to Mr. | 


| Harmon, of Kidder Vale, who has earned the title of 
| weather prophet, we may expect a more severe win- | 


ter, with deeper snows than for several years.” 

Grandfather Harmon enjoyed this distinction, and 
now that he was no longer able to work, it afforded 
him much amusement. To those who told him, as 
Farmer Jameson had done, that “‘all signs fail in a 
dry time,” he was likely to reply that his were not | 
signs at all, but just nature’s way of getting ready 
for a storm. Any one could tell when a thunder- 
shower was coming up; why couldn’t one be as sure | 
of other storms? 

Now all this was, in a measure, changed. The | 
postmaster at Kidder Vale, who was also the village 
grocer, jealous of Mr. Harmon’s popularity, and 
hoping to eclipse it and at the same time increase his 


| was constructed on scientific principles. 


Postmaster Blair was indignant. His sales of 
groceries, stimulated by the early curiosity in the 
barometer, had decreased perceptibly since the picnic. * 
He must do something to revive people’s interest in 
the “little woman.” He was sure that the barometer 
If he could 
vindicate it, and at the same time humble Grandfather 
Harmon, he would be satisfied. The idea that any 
one could hope to rival a barometer! It was simply 
preposterous. 

After due consideration, he resolved upon a bold 
course of procedure. He would challenge Mr. Harmon, 
the Weather Prophet of Kidder Vale, to prove his 
barometer absolutely wrong. In order to do this, it 
must be remembered that his instrument predicted 
every change at least twenty-four hours in advance. 
If Mr. Harmon could predict any change which 
actually occurred of which his barometer failed to 
give due notice, he, Postmaster Blair, would give one 
hundred dollars to the Sabbath-school of Kidder Vale 
for a library. 

This challenge was printed in the Bolston Star the 
week after the fair. The editor added a few ‘“‘appro- 
priate remarks” upon Mr. Harmon’s wonderful ability 
to foretell the weather, as well as a lengthy disserta- 
tion upon the wonderful progress of meteorological 
science. 

“Goodness! What will that man do next?” ex- 
claimed Sylvia Harmon, in dismay, as she saw this 
article in the Bolston Star. 

“What is it, Sylvy?”? inquired her grandfather, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe. 

Sylvia read the article aloud while the family lis- 
tened with varying degrees of amusement or vexa- 
tion. The editor’s remarks were certainly compli- 
mentary, but then, how mean it was of Mr. Blair! 
Hal Harmon clenched his fist as he thought of it. 

Grandfather Harmon sat in deep thought for a 
time. Then he said: 

“I dunno what the postmaster has got agin me, 
nor what he means. I’ve never claimed that his 
thing wa’n’t a good one, only thet women are mighty 
onsartin, an’ I ruther trust the Lord’s signs. I sha’n’t 
take no notice of this.” 

“Not even to get all that money for the new books 
we need so much?” asked Sylvia, with a coaxing 
smile. 

“Do prove his ridiculous little images wrong!” 
added Hal, fiercely. ‘Perhaps then he’d let us alone. 


| It would serve him just right, anyhow.” 


“T’ll do jest as I’ve allers done, an’ no different. 
I'll tell the best I can, accordin’ to nater. Ef you an’ 
Hal want to keep track an’ see ef the little woman 
agrees with me, yecan. Only ef ye do, put it down 
in black an’ white—what I say, what she says, an’ 
what the weather actooally is.” 

Sylvia and Hal were willing to do this. Each day, 
accordingly, Hal went down to the store to consult 
the little woman, and while he was gone Sylvia asked 
her grandfather for his forecast of the next day’s 
weather. 

For a time the weather prophet, the “little 
woman” and nature seemed to be on the best of 
terms. There was a week of damp, cold days, fol- 
lowed by a drenching rain, and then came the Indian 
summer, about which there could not well be two 
opinions. 

The last day of the month of trial was to be a gala 
day for all Kidder Vale. The people were going to 
the foot of the mountain, ten miles distant, nutting. 
These nutting frolics were a prominent part of the 
social life of Kidder Vale. Every one’s thoughts 
were turned to the rivalry between the barometer 
and Grandfather Harmon. If only both would pre- 
dict a pleasant day! The Indian summer ought to 
last longer. 

“I can’t help it, child. I wish it might be a good 
day fur yer frolic, to-morrow,” Grandfather Harmon 
said, patting Sylvia’s head as they sat together in the 
twilight. ‘But I’m sartin it won’t.” 

At that moment Farmer Jameson drove into the 
yard again. 

“Well, grandsir, are you going to the nutting, 
to-morrow ?”’ he called out. 

“Tt’s goin’ to rain,” Grandfather Harmon said. 

“I’m afraid you’ll lose your reputation as weather 
prophet,” said Jameson, quizzically. ‘The little 
woman is out as brave as can be, and the sky seems 
to agree with her.” 

“I thought likely enough she’d be out. A woman 
allers will go out when she takes a notion, whether 
orno. But ef we don’t hev rain, or hail more likely, 
between now an’ six o’clock to-morrow night, then 
T’ll lose my guess.”’ 

Farmer Jameson was so pleased with this reply 
that he drove back to the village to tell the post- 
master. 

“If it isn’t pleasant until six o’clock to-morrow 
night, he will win; but I’ve no idea I shall lose my 


| money,”’ declared Mr. Blair. 


The next morning was as clear and pleasant as the 
most critical could desire, though in the west were a 
few light, filmy clouds. Grandfather Harmon looked 
anxiously at these, as Sylvia and Hal were ready to 
start. 

“Ye’ve got an umbrella an’ plenty of shawls, hev 
ye, Sylvy ?”’ he asked for the third time. “I shall be 
glad when they’re safe home agin,” he remarked, as 
he followed his daughter into the house. “I can’t 
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tell jest why, it don’t seem reasonable, but I’m sar- 
tin there’s goin’ to be a bad storm here afore night.” 

“I guess not, father,” replied Mrs. Harmon, cheer- 
ily, but she kept a careful watch of the clouds, and 
was not reassured at their rapid growth. 


| storm,’ ”’ repeated the old man, with a chuckle. “Ye 
don’t hev to go fur fur the reason. Women are mighty 


onsartin!” WILLAMETTA A. PRESTON. 
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The nutting party were in the gayest spirits. Sylvia | 


and Hal had to endure much good-natured raillery on 


account of the pleasant day. The trees were nearly 
bare now, but a few golden leaves glimmered in the 
sunlight, and a branch of dark red ones gleamed like 
fire. ‘The evergreens showed all their beauty as they 
stood alone in their green garments. 

The boys climbed the trees while the girls looked 
for autumn flowers. The frost had changed the bril- 
liant goldenrod to silver, while the thistles were balls 
of down, each tiny seed star-tipped. Here, too, were 
bitter-sweet and feathery clematis. Meantime the | 
nuts came down in showers. 

But through all the fun and laughter, there was so 
much twitting of Sylvia upon her grandfather’s mis- 
take, that she could endure it no longer. She ran out 
to the edge of the woods. Yes, there certainly were 
threatening clouds. It might rain before night. Oh, 
if it only would! She returned to her friends, and 
was the gayest of them all. 

They found a large flat rock for a table, and spread 
out a tempting meal. 

“What was that?” cried Mary Carter, jumping up, | 
as a long, low rumble of thunder was heard. They 
could not see the sky except directly overhead. The 
girls were alarmed, and wanted to start for home, 
but the boys laughed at them. 

Just then a man came up from the brook witha 
pail of water. 

“You'd better eat your dinner in a hurry,” he called 
out. “We must start for home right off. It’s as 
black as Egypt off in the west.”’ 

Then came another peal of thunder, louder and 
more prolonged. They began to eat rapidly, at 
the same time packing napkins and dishes in 
nervous haste. The thunder came now at fre- 
quent intervals. The picnickers hastened to the 
road, where they had left their teams. 

When they emerged from the woods the storm 
was close upon them. A few who had some 
faith in Grandfather Harmon had come prepared, 
and lent shawls and umbrellas to their less 
cautious companions. 

There was need of haste. Sylvia tried to count 
the seconds between the flashes of lightning and 
the peal of thunder following, in order to judge 
how far distant was the storm. 

Just then Hal came up with the horse and 
wagon. Sylvia sprang in, and they were off, the 
third in a long procession. They had started on 
a ten-mile race against the storm. The wind was 
rising, and they could hear its sullen roar. They 
dashed on up one hill and down another, as fast 
as Fleetfoot could carry them. 

They had reached the first farm-house. Only 
two miles of the ten were passed, when the 
storm was already upon them. A shower of 
hailstones pelted them relentlessly. The driver 
of one of the carriages in advance drove up to 
the house. Hal looked inquiringly at his sister; 
she shook her head. 

“Let’s go right home, Hal. Mother and grand- 
pa will be so anxious. Besides, there will be 
enough others who will need shelter more.” 

It was a magnificent storm. Sylvia could not 
help enjoying it. The lightning played about 
thera in every direction. Once it came near 
enough to strike a noble elm, on the brow of a 
hill at their right, making Fleetfoot curvet and 
dance. The hail ceased after a time, and the rain 
came down in great sheets, driven by the wind. 

When they were within four miles from home 
they found that the lightning had burned a 
bridge over a now swollen brook. What should 
they do? Drive around by Tewksbury, go back 
to the last farm-house, or—but the team ahead had | 
forded the stream! Hal urged Fleetfoot into the 
water, and they were safely across. | 

The worst of the storm was over now, although | 
the rain still fell in torrents. 

Grandfather Harmon gave a sigh of relief as Fleet- | 
foot dashed past the window, and he saw that “the | 
children” were safe. Safe they certainly were, but 
wet as drowned rats. | 

All night the rain fell and the wind blew, but the 
morning was as bright and pleasant as its predecessor 
had been. 

Sylvia hurried Hal to the village immediately after | 
breakfast. She wanted to know if all their compan- 
ions had reached home safely. Moreover, Hal would | 
be likely to find out what Mr. Blair thought of the | 
storm. 

He returned in a few moments. ‘Grandpa, what | 
do you think? The bridge is gone. I’m sorry I can’t 
oblige you, sis,” giving her ear a sly pinch, “but the | 
only way I can get there is to swim the brook—for | 
it’s too deep to wade—or else go ten miles around by 
North Bolston.”’ 

There was nothing to do but to make the best of 
circumstances. Sylvia had to wait three days for 
tidings from the village. Then a temporary bridge 
had been put up and Hal brought home accounts of | 
a number of amusing adventures. | 

Some of their friends had stayed over night at the | 
farm-houses, and had come home in the morning by | 
the way of Tewksbury. James Blair’s horse, terrified | 
at the lightning, had run away, and had smashed the | 
wagon and bruised the occupants. Dick Sulham had | 
tipped over in the brook. 

“I wonder what Mr. Blair thinks now?” laughed | 
Sylvia. ‘Will he be willing to pay?” 

“I saw him hand the money to the minister,” said | 
Hal. ‘He won’t hear the last of it in a hurry.” | 

The next number of the Bolston Star, after a| 
long account of the damage done by the storm, re- | 
ferred to the challenge. “It was the last day of the | 
month of trial,” the paper said, “and although Mr. 
Blair’s excellent barometer had, for some unknown 
reason, failed to signal the approaching tempest, Mr. 
Harmon’s wonderful perception had given him due 
notice. Mr. Harmon had, therefore, been the means 
of securing an important gift to the village Sunday- 
school library, and the amount had already been paid | 
in by Postmaster Blair. Kidder Vale was to be con 


| 
| 
| 


gratulated upon possessing such a weather prophet | 


as Mr. Harmon.” 
Sylvia read this aloud to her grandfather. 


‘Failed fur some unknown reason to signal the | 


| light and fast, and handled by a good oarsman. 


For the Companion. 


A SWIM FOR LIFE. 


“The hunt is over, youngster. The deer must have 
taken a turn to Figure Four Pond. No use for you 
to watch longer.” 

This speech was welcome enough to Joe Benton, for 
he had stood on a rocky point on the shore of one of 
the smaller Adirondack lakes, guarding a deer run- 
way, since daylight, and it was now nearly noon. 
Though but sixteen years old, Joe felt quite capable 
of watching his share of the lake, and of killing the 
deer, should the hounds drive it near him. 

Joe put his rifle into the light Saranac skiff, and 
rowed toward the shanty where the party of deer- 
hunters, of whom he was one, were staying. 

The hounds had been put out as usual that morn- 
ing, but the deer, which, from the size of his track, 
was evidently an old buck, had cunningly avoided the 
lake, and taken the dogs a long chase to some of the 
ponds which lie scattered among the wooded hills. 

The rest of the party decided to spend the rest of 
the day duck-hunting farther up the lake, but Joe 
had had enough hunting, and volunteered to keep 
house while the others were away. He took off his 
heavy boots, and settled himself before the fire. 

The early twilight was coming on, and Joe must 
have been dozing a little, when he was startled by 
hearing the baying of hounds. The sound was so 
near that his first thought was that the dogs had re- 
turned on their back track, and were barking to be 
let into the shanty. He ran down to the little dock 
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where his skiff was moored, and listened. 
hounds were not so near as he supposed at first, 
but were descending one of the low hills that sur- 
rounded the lake and fast approaching the water. 
Joe looked out on the lake, and saw there a sight 
to gladden a hunter’s eyes. Not a hundred yards 
away a huge buck was swimming along near the 
bank; but he had already seen the boy, and, instead 
of striking out into the lake, was skirting the shore. 
There was no time to be lost. Without going back 
to get his rifle, Joe jumped into his boat and started 
to head off the deer from the land, and drive him 
into the lake. It was aclose race, but the boat was 
Ina 
few minutes Joe had the satisfaction to find himself 
between the shore and the deer. The buck tossed 
his antlers, and started toward the opposite shore of 


the lake. With each plunge he threw his entire body | 


out of water. 
Joe could easily keep alongside, but how was he to 
kill his game? He tried to take out one of the oars 


| and strike the deer, but by the time he could stop 


rowing, take the oar out and stand up ready to strike, 
the animal would be out of reach. How Joe wished 
for his Winchester, which, with its chambers full of 
cartridges, was standing in a corner in the shanty! 

There was another way of killing a swimming deer 
which he had heard of, but never tried. This was to 
drown it by catching its hind legs, holding them over 
the gunwale of the boat, and so forcing its head be- 
low the surface. 

They were approaching the opposite shore of the 
lake, and Joe felt that he must act quickly. Rowing 


close upon the deer, he dropped his oars, and, as the | 
animal gave a great plunge, caught one of its hind | 


legs with his right hand; but he could 
other leg. 

The animal turned furiously on its 
threw both front feet and half its body 
wale. The little boat at its best was never very 
steady, and this weight proved too much. It cap- 


not reach the 


upon the deer. 

In a moment he came to the surface, half-blinded 
and strangled by his sudden plunge. The boat was 
floating, bottom up, some twenty yards away. Joe 
began to swim toward it, not thinking of the deer, 
which a moment before he had been so intent on 
| capturing. 

An angry snort behind him caused him to turn his 
| head. There, coming toward him, not ten feet dis- 
| tant, was the buck, its eyes flashing angrily. 

Joe experienced quite a new feeling. He had heard 


The | 


pursuer, and 
upon the gun- | 


that an old buck, when brought to bay, sometimes 
shows fight, but he had always thought these stories 
exaggerations. On land deer were such timid, shy 
creatures! But here the case was different. The 
buck was a much better swimmer than the boy, and 
seemed to know it. It had been frightened and chased, 
and now was turning the tables upon its pursuer. 

Joe saw that the deer would be upon him before he 
could reach the boat, and that one blow from those 
strong fore-legs would disable him. He had been 
trained by his life in the woods to think and act 
quickly, and was at home in the water. 

Just before the angry brute reached him, he turned 
and dove, and took several rapid strokes under water. 
When he rose to the surface he was close to the flank 
of the deer. Raising himself from the water, witha 
great effort he flung himself upon the buck’s back, 
and grasped its antlers. 

Then began a struggle, in the like of which Joe had 
never before taken part. The animal struggled and 
threw itself* about furiously in its endeavors to be rid 
of its rider. But the boy had a strong hold with both 
hands and knees, and clung with desperate tenacity. 

For a few moments the deer swam toward the 
shore, then threw itself upon its back, and plunged 
about until the boy’s muscles were strained to the 
utmost. It repeated this attempt again and again. 

At first a kind of exhilaration filled Joe, and he 
half-enjoyed his wild ride. But soon he became 
exhausted. A few more struggles on the deer’s part 
would compel him to let go. Fortunately the animal 
was also growing tired, and needed all its strength to 
reach the shore. 

When Joe saw the deer showing signs of fatigue a 
new fear seized him. Suppose it should not have 
strength enough to carry him ashore! He himself 
felt unable to swim a dozen yards. 

They were now not more than a quarter of a mile 
from land, but the buck 
was growing very weak. 
Joe shifted his position so 
as to make it easier for the 
animal. Finally he slipped 
off its back, and, holding 
himself up by one hand 
placed on the antlers, swam 
alongside. They now made 

a little more headway. 

The deer made no ef- 
fort to harm his com- 
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Fear had overcome hatred, and the two were friends. 
Joe was dizzy and weak, but he could see the bank 
not more than a hundred yards away. Would they 
ever reach it? Every few yards the deer’s head went 
under water and it was evident that it could swim but 
little farther and support the boy’s weight. 

A generous impulse seized Joe, and he let go the 
deer. The two swam slowly along, side by side. His 
strength was gone, and the water was gurgling in 
Joe’s ears, when he heard a shout behind him, a rush 
through the water, and he was caught by a strong 
arm and drawn into a boat. 

As Joe lay against the side of the boat, a man on 
the seat next him raised his rifle; but the boy struck 
| up the barvel. 

| “That deer belongs to me if to anybody,” he said, 
| “and I choose to let him go.” 

Joe’s friends, the returned duck-hunters, looked at 
him with surprise. But no one offered to molest the 
buck, which climbed ashore and disappeared in the 
woods. 

That evening, when Joe told his story, the verdict 
was that he had done right. 


“When Joe’s telling of this day’s work,” com.- | 


mented one old hunter, “to point to a pair of antlers 
wouldn’t be so good an ending to his story as to say 
that he saved the life of the deer that towed him 


ashore.” FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
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For the Companion. 


| MEXICAN HOSPITALITY. 


A gentleman who has travelled a great deal in 
| Mexico tells a very pretty story about the hospitality 
of the Mexicans. 

The narrator and his wife, who is a native of 
Durango, were on their way to that State to visit 
some relatives, and were travelling in a conveyance 


small town where there was no hotel. The inhabi- 


exception, belong to the poorer classes, and live on 
the very plainest food, as may be gathered from the 
fact that among these classes the cost of food for 
each person averages less than six cents per day. 
Notwithstanding the extreme povegty of these 
people, they will suffer great inconvenience rather 
than turn a stranger from their doors, and an offer to 
pay for the accommodation would be considered an 
insult. Speaking of his experience, the gentleman 


said: “We stopped at a respectable-looking adobe | 


panion in danger. | 


| of their own, when they were obliged to stop in a | 
| sized, and Joe fell into the water almost directly | 


tants of the minor towns in Mexico, almost without | 
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house, and my wife, who speaks the language fluently, 
|asked if we could be accommodated there for the 
night. The answer was what had been anticipated, 
; and my wife went in while I saw that my horses were 
|eared for. The woman, who did not even intimate 
| that it would be inconvenient to provide food and 
shelter for us, had neither money nor provisions save 
| those of the coarsest kind, yet we had a good supper. 

“As soon as my wife had an opportunity of speaking 
| with me alone she told me that the people were very 
| poor and that soon after our arrival the Mexican 
woman went to a box which she unlocked and took 
from it a pair of gold filigree ear-drops which were 
more valuable than anything else in the house. 

“She put them in her ears and went out. Ina 
short time she returned with such delicacies as she 
was able to purchase in the place, which she prepared 
for supper, but her ear-drops were gone. She had 
pawned them to get something for us to eat. 

“We were strangers, and she expected nothing 
from us, yet she had pawned jewelry which was un- 
doubtedly a gift, in order to provide something better 
| for us than she was accustomed to get for her own 
family. 

“IT expressed a determination to pay her well for 
our accommodation, but my wife, who was conver- 
sant with Mexican customs, told me to do nothing of 
the sort, as it would surely offend our host. 

“The next morning, when we were ready to resume 
our journey, after the customary handshaking my 
| wife took from her purse a gold coin which she 
| handed to the Mexican woman and told her to have a 
hole made in it and hang it on her little daughter’s 
| neck as a remembrance. The coin was thankfully 
| received, which, but for the harmless bit of decep- 
tion, would have been indignantly refused.” 
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PUT TO THE TEST. 


Wouldst thou go forth to bless, 
Be sure of thine own ground, 
Fix well thy centre first, 
Then draw thy circles round. 
—Trench. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


BUTTON-BOYS IN BLUE. 


One, two, three, four, five—what a lot of blue- 

coated boys there are busying themselves about the 

Ottawa Parliament Chamber! There are a dozen 

of them, at least, looking like so many magnified 
blue-bottle flies. 

Now they are darting in and out through the 
swinging doors, note or card in hand; now whis- 
pering to some country member that his stanch 
supporter, Mr. Haystack, and his family are out 
in the corridor waiting to see him; then off to 
the Speaker’s Gallery with all the Haystacks, 
little and big, in tow, looking for all the world 
like a little tug dragging along a string of lumber 
barges. 

The next minute a little fellow is hurrying with 
a glass of water to the desk of that eminent 
debater, the Hon. Sounding Brass, whose lips 
are even dryer than his speech, and then, with 
sublime impartiality, he returns from another 
errand, bearing huge volumes of ‘Hansard’? re- 
ports or bound newspapers to Mr. Muchquote, 
who is to answer Sounding Brass presently, and 
so on through the long hours from three o’clock 
in the afternoon until midnight, or perhaps much 
later. 

You do not need to watch the little fellows 
many minutes to find out that the life of a page 
in the Canadian Parliament is not an easy one; 
but of course he is not always actively employed. 
He does have a rest sometimes. If you happen 
to be in the House of Commons as midnight 

| draws near, you may often see a row of pages sitting 
around the Speaker’s dais, with their weary heads 
pillowed on the top step, sleeping as only tired boys 
can sleep. 

Many atime they get so far into the land of Nod 
that, when sharply awakened, they stagger off on 
their errand as if they were something worse than 
tired, rubbing their eyes and wishing, no doubt, with 
all their hearts that they were cosily snuggled in their 
beds. 

However, if our little men in the blue jackets, 
with the bright silver buttons down the front, do 
have to work hard, it is a comfort to know that they 
are well paid for it, and that more than one of them 

| helps a widowed mother to solve the hard problem of 
providing plenty of food and fuel through the long, 
cold Canadian winter. 

Let us see just what the pages’ duties are. Nine 
o’clock in the morning must find them in the Parlia- 
ment Chamber, ready to attend to the wants of the 
members who may be at their desks, writing letters, 
| reading newspapers, or possibly preparing speeches. 
| There is not much work now, and the boys have a 
good deal of fun in a quiet way, occasionally forget- 
ting themselves, and indulging in bursts of merri- 
ment which bring upon them the attention of the 
| black-bearded door-keeper, who soon subdues them 
| into silence. 
| At three o’clock in the afternoon, his honor the 
| Speaker, looking very grand and imposing in his 

three-cornevedl hat and sumptuous silk robes, enters 

| the Chamber, preceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms, who 
| seems hardly up to the weight of the huge brass 
| affair called the mace, which he bears upon his 
| shoulder. : 





The members now come flocking in. Each of them 
| makes a polite bow to the Speaker before he takes his 
; Seat. Then prayers are said, the preliminaries of the 
session are soon over, and the active business of the 
| day begins. Thenceforward until adjournment, which 
may be at any time before breakfast next morning, 
the boys in blue must be on duty. 

They are not all of them actually busy all the time, 
but it is wonderful how much a man who has a boy 
at command for any service he thinks he needs to 
| have done, can find to employ the young fellow. 
Many of them are inconsiderate and call a page to do 
something which they might have done without 
effort. 

Running hither and thither on all sorts of errands 
| during the sitting of the House is, of course, the 
tiresome and trying part of their work, which, before 
the session is ended, bleaches all the roses out of their 
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cheeks, and makes them look as if nothing in the 
world would do them so much good as a month's | 
holiday in the hay-fields or by the seaside. 
Besides good wages, the pages receive no small 
amount of money in the way of ‘tips’’ and pres- | 
ents from the members, and the ever-present possi- 
bility of these pleasant little events no doubt often 
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and the same may be said of an official high up 
in the Civil Service. 

If it be true—and is it not?—that any boy 
born in the United States may justifiably aspire 
to being President some day, it would seem still 
more reasonable, considering the difference in the 
populations, for one of ovr button-boys in blue 


4 


iy) Be 


PR 


to cast ambi- 
tious glances 

toward the Premier’s 

chair in the Canadian 
House of Commons, 
especially as he enjoys such 
excellent opportunities for 


| but which enables Italy to maintain her position 
as one of the great powers of Europe. He has 
also increased the Italian navy, until it is the 
third in point of strength in the world. 

Crispi could only have achieved what he has 
done for Italy by great qualities of head and 
heart. Fiery and vehement as an orator, he has 
full command of himself as a statesman, and a 
perfect confidence in his ability to command suc- 
cess in the pursuit of his large public ends. 

As he himself once said, comparing himself to 


the lofty volcano of his own native island, ‘Like | 


tna, I unite the heat and the cold, the repose | 


and the storm. My mind burns; but I have 
taught myself self-control, and my strength of 
will subdues the fire of my heart.” 
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For the Companion. 
AS NEEDED. 


God knows His work for every one, 

And how it may the best be done; 
Knows when to send the breezes soft 

To touch the harps which He has strung, 
And how to thrill the soul with tunes 

No t ever yet has sung; 
And when the times are ed that wrong 
Must be consumed in Truth’s hot rays, 
To stir a people with a song, 

A “Battle Hymn” or “Marseillaise.” 


Mrs. M. P. A. Crozier. 


te 
AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 


The plan for a system of international arbitra- 
tion, which was adopted at the recent Congress of 
American nations at Washington, and which has 
now taken the form of a treaty, and has already 
been signed by the duly accredited representatives 
of many of the powers, involves a complete renun- 
ciation of the principle of conquest of territory 

| on the part of all the nations signing the agree- 


puts fresh vigor into wearied limbs, and keeps a | an early acquaintance with the public duties of | ment. 


bright smile on the face that is tempted to look 
cross and sulky. 

That these tips sometimes reach a considerable 
figure may be judged from an incident which was 
related to me by a little friend, a page in the | 
House. Once, long after the session had closed, 
he, to his surprise and delight, found a ten-dollar 
bill in the lining of his jacket, where it had 
worked its way out of sight and been forgotten. 
Not many boys earn so much that they would 
forget having received such an important sum. | 

But pages, like most other boys, no sooner get 
money than it burns in their pockets, and Mother | 
Caramel, as they have nicknamed the old dame 
who is permitted to keep a tempting little stall in 
one corner of the Lig entrance hall, makes a small 
fortune out of their reckless spendings. 

The pages’ fun does not differ much from that 
of other boys, except when they hold a mock 
Parliament, which is really worth describing. 
This mock Parliament is an incident of every ses- 
sion, and is generally held on some evening when 
the House has adjourned at an earlier hour than 
usual. 

No sooner have the Premier, the leader of the 
opposition, and their respective supporters vacated 
their seats, than their places are usurped by these 
saucy youths, who proceed to carry out a pro- 
gramme prepared in advance. Standing up be- 
hind a desk that leaves little more than his curly 
head visible, the mimic Premier lays before the | 
smirking House a bill to provide handsome pen- 
sions for the widows of deceased pages, and sup- 
ports it with an eloquent speech, in the delivery 
of which the rhetorical peculiarities of the real 
Premier are imitated with mirth-provoking accu- 
racy. | 

The moment he sits down, up jumps the leader | 
of the opposition and proceeds to denounce the | 
measure as extravagant, inconsistent, iniquitous, | 


and so on in the most approved Parliamentary | France; but the Emperor Napoleon III. would | 


fashion, taking pains to ape the real leader in his | 
turn. 

The debate is vigorously taken up by the rank 
and file, and the fun waxes fast and furious as, 
amid vociferous cheers, slamming of desk-tops, 
and scraping of boots on desk-bottoms,—noises 
in which the children of a larger growth whom | 
they are imitating are very fond of indulging,— 
the speech-making continues until, at length, a} 
vote is taken, and the bill is passed, of course, by | 
a triumphant majority. 

On one occasion when this mock debate was at | 
its height, the genuine Premier happened back 
into the Chamber, which was filled with a throng | 
of amused spectators, and after him came the real | 
The boys were not a} 
whit abashed by their presence, and nobody en- 
joyed the fun more heartily than did the two 
grave statesmen who were being so audaciously | 
travestied. 

Only small boys can be pages, and when a small 
boy develops into a big boy, he must give up his 
place. In the record of the proceedings of that 
august body, the Senate, may be found the follow- 
ing entry: 

“Your Committee recommend that William 
Smith, Frank Jones and Charles Robinson, pages 
employed by your Honorable House, be notified 
that their services will not be required at the next 
session of Parliament, on account of their having 





outgrown their position.”’ 

Since pages cannot help growing up, and there- | 
by losing their positions, it is reassuring to know | 
that they can get along so well in after life as | 
many of them do. Important positions on the | 
clerical staff of the House of Commons have been | 


that honorable position. 
J. MacponaLp OXLEY. 
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For the Companion. 
SUNRISE, 
Blooms in the east when darkness goes 
A radiant, cloud-petaled rose, 
Out of whose iridescent heart 
The yellow bees of sunlight dart. 
FRaNK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


— er 


THE ITALIAN PRIME MINISTER. 


Now that Prince Bismarck has retired from the 
public stage, perhaps the most conspicuous states- 
man in continental Europe is Signor Francesco 
Crispi, the Prime Minister of Italy. 

He is one more of those ‘grand old men,”’’ who, 
at an advanced age, have in recent years had a 
controlling part in guiding the destinies of Europe, 
for he is over three score and ten. Yet he retains, 
seemingly undiminished, the mental and physical 
vigor of middle age. 

Signor Crispi’s career has been a most roman- 
tic one. Like Count Andrassy, formerly Chan- 
cellor of Austria, he was once a fugitive from 
justice, and from being a rebel against the gov- 
ernment rose in time to be its chief minister and 
guide. 

Many of the most eminent Italian statesmen of 
the day are natives of the southern end of that 
historic peninsula. Crispi was born and reared 
on the beautiful island of Sicily. He was well 
educated, and was destined to go to the bar, but 
being of a fiery temper, he threw up his law 


| studies, and became involved in the revolt in 


Sicily headed by the heroic Garibaldi. 
When a young man, therefore, Crispi was forced 
to fly from his native island, and take refuge in 


not tolerate foreign rebels on French soil, so 
Crispi repaired to, and for a while lived in, Eng- 


| land, where he consorted with patriotic Italian 


refugees like himself. 
The next we hear of him he was back in Sicily 


| again, now as one of Garibaldi’s lieutenants in 


the famous expedition of the brave “Thousand,” 
and as such took part in the overthrow of the 
cruel and hated Bourbon dynasty in the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. 

It was when Italy became united, and practi- 
cally free, under the gentle sceptre of Victor 
Emmanuel, that Crispi, although a Republican at 
heart, ceased to be a plotter and a conspirator, 
and became a useful supporter of the new gov- 
ernment. 

His brilliant talents, his fervent eloquence, his 
undoubted honesty, and his personal influence 
over men, soon elevated him to the high stations 
of the State. His first important office was that 
of President of the Chamber of Deputies; but he 
was soon called into the Cabinet of Signor Depre- 
tis, as Minister of the Interior. 

Three years ago he was again appointed Min- 
ister of the Interior, and soon afterward became 
Prime Minister of Italy. Since that time he has 
won great distinction by his bold and vigorous 
statesmanship. 

The unquestioned leader of the Italian Liberals, 
he has pursued a policy of subjecting the Church 
to the State throughout Italy, has established the 
alliance of Yaly with Germany, and with her old 
enemy, Austria-Hungary, and has promoted the 
more doubtful project of the Italian occupation 
of Massowah and Abyssinia, in Eastern Africa. 

He has increased the Italian army to a size 


filled by men who began their career as pages, | which is undoubtedly burdensome to the people, 


| All cessions of territory made after the adoption 
| of this declaration are pronounced void and of no 
| effect, if they are consented to under threat of 
| war or in the presence of an armed force. 

| But, it may be asked, what authority is behind 
this renunciation? Independent nations are not 
responsible in their acts to any international 
| authority, nor under any direct restraint exercised 
by other nations with whom they have entered 
into an agreement. Suppose some power, follow- 
ing a successful war with another, should exact a 
cession of territory; what could the conquered 
nation do? 

The answer to this question brings out a very 
interesting phase of the treaty—which, it may be 
said here, is to last for a period of twenty years, 
and longer, if not revoked by the powers par- 
ticipating. It is provided that if any nation, not- 
withstanding its renunciation of the principle of 
conquest, shall impose a cession of territory upon 
another, the question of the validity of such a 
cession shall be submitted to arbitration; and no 
power is recognized as having the right to re- 
nounce the recourse to arbitration. 

Any conquest of territory, therefore, that should 
be made without international American sanction 
would be at least in flat defiance of the admitted 
right of the other nations to a voice in such a 
matter, and an invitation of their intervention. 

Such a cession would, no doubt, be followed by 
a congress of American nations, whose declara- 
tions on the subject probably no power would 

wish to disregard. 
| Here, then, is at least a strong moral check 
| upon conquest and upon all war-making, and 
more important than the declaration itself is the 
| evident fraternal and peaceful spirit which 
| prompts it. 

The language of the agreement seems also to 
| imply that if any European power should ever 
attempt a cession of territory now belonging to an 
American nation, it would be the duty of all the 
American powers to take cognizance of and 
oppose such a cession. 

Such acts on the part of European powers are 
already practically precluded by the ‘Monroe 
doctrine,’’ which is a recognized assumption on 
the part of the United States of the task of guard- 
ing American soil from European conquest. The 
present declaration, it may be held, practically 
commits to all the American nations the task 
which the Monroe doctrine lays upon the United 
States alone, and extends that doctrine so as to 
forbid the conquest of American territory by 
American nations. 

The interesting statement is made that the orig- 
inal proposition for this system of arbitration 
came from the delegates in the Congress from 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic. The whole 
proceedings seem to show that not only are the 
superior strength and wealth of the United States 
not feared by the South American nations, but 
that the acknowledged weight of the intervention 
of this country is desired in case of difficulties. 

When the invitations to the Congress were 
accepted, many European journals predicted but 
a half-hearted participation from the nations to 
the south of the United States. These nations 
were supposed to be suspicious of an intention on 
the part of the United States to assert or acquire 
a distinct predominance or protectorate over other 
American States. 





any such feeling. While it is true that an Amer- 
ican commercial union, which the United States 





The Congress does not appear to have developed | 


would have desired, is as yet left in the back- | 
ground, no question cf prestige or political pre- | their families. 
ponderance of one power over another seems to! 
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have been raised. The arbitration agreement, 
indeed, attests the genuineness of a good faith 
and confidence among the American nations 
which is in most marked contrast with the armed 
and suspicious truce prevailing between the 
nations of Europe. 

This confidence and honest desire for peace are 
the real guarantee of peace. The arbitration 
treaty simply puts, so to speak, a public and 
international seal upon what had already come to 
be recognized abroad as the American doctrine 
or law of peaceful arbitration of international 
disputes. 


i. <a 
IMPORTANT ALLIANCE, 


The first page of a great daily newspaper published 
|in one of the seaboard cities of this country con- 
tained, a year or two ago, a long article with the 
| caption above in large capitals. It was a description 
in great detail of the wedding, on the evening before, 
of the daughter of an American banker, heiress in 
her own right to an enormous fortune, and a foreign 
nobleman. 

The bridegroom’s title, it was perfectly well known 
by every one who took an interest in the matter, was 
his only merit, for he had not youth, fortune, nor 
moral character to recommend him. He was worn 
out by dissipation in body and estate, and needed her 
property to rehabilitate himself. 

The wedding and the reception which followed 
were magnificent. Bride and bridesmaids shone with 
jewels; the leaders of fashion in three cities were 
present. 
| The marriage was declared, with the exaggeration 
| common in such cases, to be “an important inter- 
national alliance.” 

The bride and bridegroom returned to Europe. 
Their after history could even then be predicted with 
almost as much certainty as it can be recounted now: 
how fast the young girl’s money was wasted in Paris 
and at the gaming-table at Monte Carlo; what morti- 
fications she endured from her titled new relatives, 
and what humiliation from snubs in petty foreign 
courts because of her obscure birth; the gossip, the 
scandals, the hourly squabbles of husband and wife— 
it was a painful, tragic story, yet, after all, it con- 


| cerned only this mismated, childless pair. 


In the same paper which announced the stately 
ceremonial of their wedding there were, in the long 
list of “marriages,” the names of obscure young 
clerks, doctors, tradesmen and mechanics who had 
chosen young girls, and wooed and won them for 
wives because they respected and loved them. 

There was usually very little money on either side, 
and no rank, but there were honest affection, energy, 
and the resolve to make each other happy. Their 
homes for the most part were simple and quiet, but 
they looked forward to bringing into them hosts of 
good friends, and, if God so blessed them, of rearing 
up in them their children in His love and service. 

Tens of thousands of such marriages are contracted 
in this country for one in which open barter is made 
of a title for a great fortune. Which, after all, is, 
in the end, the alliance of more importance to the 
world? 

Rvery young girl who reads The Companion nat- 
urally looks forward to the time of her possible mar- 
riage as the great crisis of her life. If she wills it, it 
may be the happiest and holiest of all days to her. 

But if her marriage be in any degree a sale, in 
which she is the article traded away for a price, it 
will be the day when disgrace will overtake her 
which neither life nor death can remove. 

Nor should she be sure of her own innocence in 
this matter because she is to marry a husband who 
moves in the quieter ranks of life; for, after all, the 
heiress and her titled husband may have a genuine 
affection for each other, while the poor girl may sell 
herself to a mechanic for a home. 

Each woman has the right to judge of the motives 
of but one woman —herself. 


ee 
HISTORY DECEIVES US. 


“Tam glad I did not live in those times,” said a boy 
the other day as he looked up from his book. The 
book was Charles Dickens’s “Child’s History of Eng- 
land,” some of the early chapters of which are chiefly 
occupied with crimes and cruelties. 

The boy had derived the impression that the people 
of Great Britain who lived in the early Norman cen- 
turies were generally cruel and depraved, and that 
nothing particular was then going on except a bloody 
struggle for power and plunder. 

Many older people have thought the same; and, 
indeed, it is quite true, as Professor Fisher remarked 
the other day in the Century Magazine, that “Immo- 
rality and crime make up a great part of the annals 
of mankind.” 

Yes, the annals; but not the life and character. 
The ordinary life of human beings is not recorded at 
all. Asarule, nothing is recorded at much length, 
or in an interesting way, except what is unusual or 
exceptional, like crime, accident and disaster. Our 
daily papers do not tell us, on any morning of the 
year, that fifty thousand houses in Boston did not 
burn down last night. They only tell us about the 
one or two houses that were burned. They say noth- 
ing about the twenty thousand business men who 
paid their notes yesterday. It is only the few unfor- 
tunate persons who failed to pay who find their names 
in print. 

In relating the history of William I., King of Eng- 
land, Charles Dickens could only tell his readers the 
substance of the record of that bloody reign, and he 
could find little in the record but battles, conspiracies, 
treasons, massacres, and intrigues, mostly the work 
of the small ruling class. 

He was obliged to relate the horrid events of many 
years in half a dozen pages, and to pass over in 
silence the lives and deaths of tens of thousands of 
virtuous and careful families. All this gives us an 
erroneous impression. Our poor boy, who was read- 
ing with so much interest his new birthday book, evi- 
dently thought that, about the year 1000, the chief 
employment of the Northern nations of Europe was 
to fight, invade, steal and murder. The truth is, they 
were chiefly employed in tilling the soil and rearing 
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ago, asking the editor why he did not fill his paper | poet ata Seon breakfast given by Edward Everett, 


with news of good actions, instead of filling columns 
upon columns with the details of crime. He made | 
the usual reply, that he gave the news of the day just 
as it came along, good actions or bad actions; his | 


| 


“Where are you lodging?”’ asked Rogers of Bryant. 
“In St. James’s Place,” was the answer. 
“Come with me,” said Mr. Rogers, “and I will | 


| 
| then our Minister at the Court of St. James. | 


business being to record the history of the day, not | show you the nearest way to St. James’s Place.” 


as he would like to have it, but as it actually was. 


They passed through St. James’s Park, and Rogars 


Some journalists make a point of looking out for | stopped at the gate of a small garden, which he un- 
good deeds, and never fail to give them fair publicity. | 


But a good deed is very soon told, while a crime may 
necessarily occupy a vast amount of space. 
cious gift to a college, 


A judi- | 


for example, can be duly | don. | For forty years they have been recommended by physi- 


stated and amply commended in half a column; but | 
the robbery of a bank, with the details of its discov- | the front door, which opened into St. James’s Place, | 
ery, the pursuit and arrest of the perpetrators, their | 


trial and conviction, may require writing enough to 
fill a large book. 

We therefore advise our young readers not to be 
deceived by “the annals of mankind,’”’ but always to 
bear in mind, as they read their history or their news- 
paper, that the ordinary life of communities is not 
usually recorded. Exceptional events are recorded; 
partly because they can be, and partly because we all 
l.ke to read about them. 


_——— ——+or—- —_——— 
REMEMBERING OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


Bernadotte, who became King of Sweden, was one 
among Napoleon’s marshals who was not spoiled by 
prosperity. General Wangenheim, a German officer 
in the English army, at the time of the surrender of 
Pondicherry, was greatly attracted by the appearance 
of a young officer among the prisoners. The youth 
was ill and evidently discouraged, and the general 
asked him if he would not like to go to his quarters 
as orderly or officer’s servant, as this was the only 
way the German could benefit him without exciting 
envy and jealousy. 

The young man gladly accepted the proposal, and 


for four or five months served the general faithfully. | 
At the end of that time, there was an exchange of | 
prisoners, and the young man was sent back to} 


France. 

Years after, the same general was in command of a 
fortified place in Northern Germany. It was during 
the time of Napoleon’s greatest prosperity, when the 
map of Europe was undergoing constant modifica- 
tion of boundaries. Besieged by the French, the 
general was ordered by his superiors to capitulate, 
without firing a shot. 





Overcome with shame, he presented himself before | 


the French commander, and scarcely dared look him 
in the face, as he delivered his sword. But the mar- 
shal opened his arms, and took the general to his 
heart. 

“Don’t you recognize me, general?” he cried. 
“Why, I am Bernadotte, your orderly '” 

It is needless to say that he made the formalities of 
surrender as painless as possible to his old friend. 

A few days after the accession of Bernadotte to the 
throne of Sweden, General Wangenheim received an 
autograph letter, inviting him to spend a few weeks 
at Stockholm. The king received him with the great- 
est cordiality, and at a great dinner given in his honor, 
éecorated him with the Grand Cross of the order of 
Charles XIII. 

“Gentlemen,” said his Majesty, after the ceremony, 
turning to the assembled guests, “I present you 
General von Wangenheim, my old master. I was his 
orderly in India, and he will tell you that he was | 
pleased with me. 
to complain of the orderly, now your master.” 

In spite of etiquette, an enthusiastic cheering fol- 
lowed this unassuming speech, and the subjects of 
the new Charles XIV. were 
pleased with him than if he had forgotten the days 
when he was simply Bernadotte. 


- +e, 


ADAPTATION. 


‘“‘Have you ever thought,” said young Mr. Lunk- 
head, just home from the university, “how the 
processes of evolution have adapted everything in 
nature and art with exquisite adjustment to every- 
thing else?” 

“T do’ know as I git hold ’f exactly what you’re 
drivin’ at,’’ said his father. 

“Well,” said young Mr. Lunkhead, “TI will illus- 
trate the matter so as to bring it down to your com- 
prehension. For instance, behold how admirably 
adapted one’s legs are for wearing trousers. If we 
had had but one leg, we should all have to pin the 
extra trousers-leg up on one side.” 

“Sho! now, I never’d ’a’ thought o’ that.” 

“The same way, of course, with boots. If nature 
had provided us with only one foot, what a dreadful 
waste of shoe leather there would have been!” 

“Sure enough.” 

“Yes. Take it all around us, now. How ridiculous 
all the bridges would have been, if nature hadn’t 
provided the streams to run under them!” 

The old man seemed lost in thought, and gazed at 
his son with a wondering expression, scratching his 
head gently meanwhile. 

“And consider,” young Mr. Lunkhead went on, 
“what an immense amount of good metal and jewels 
would have been absolutely wasted in rings if men 
and women had not been made with fingers to wear 
them.” 

The old gentleman was overcome with admiration. 

“Ye see, now, Seraphina,” he said, turning to his 
wife, “what it is to hev a college eddication!” 


—_ +e 
GRACEFUL. 


The breakfasts of the poet and banker, Samuel 
Rogers, were for years one of the social and literary 
attractions of London. Eminent men and women 
were to be met at his breakfast-table, and the conver- 
sation was lively, graceful, and uninterrupted in its 
flow by the tediousness of bores. Mr. Rogers was an 
agreeable converser, and had the gift, a rare one, of 
living in companionship with his eminent literary 
brethren, though they were enemies to each other. 

He could say caustic things, but his ordinary talk 


, “ ' 
abounded in anecdotes, neatly told, illustrative of the | Otl “My good fellow,” he cried, “you shall not say so! 


power of the affections. 


| ireland newery County armaugh Mar 


Let me hope that you will not hav e| 


| 


alii: tar tein | the grandfathers of the present generation the word 


locked, and led the way through a little walk among 
shrubbery and trees to a back door, and so into the | 
house famous as one of the most attractive in Lon- 


After a little while Rogers dismissed Mr. Bryant by 


and said, as he parted from him: 

“You see I have brought you by the nearest way to 
St. James’s Place. Remember the house, and come 
to breakfast with me to-morrow morning.” 





Memorial Day Number. 


The next issue of The Companion will be a DOUBLE 





NUMBER, and will contain the First PRIZE STORY 
FOR GIRLS, entitled 


“*Way Out in the Prairie Kentry,” 


and other Stories appropriate to Memorial Day. 





FULL PARTICULARS. 


Sometimes official inquirers get more information 
than they demand. At the taking of the last census 
in England an enumerator in South Ayrshire received 
from a miner the following conscientious return. We 
give it verbatim, only altering the names. It will be 
noticed that the man has a way of his own in writing 
numbers. When he would write 35, he writes 30 and 
appends the 5, making 305. The method seems logi- 
cal enough, but the result is confusing. 


“Thomas Moran boren In ireland county of armaugh 
Silver Brige eage 303 years. To the best of my nolege 
i Am that eage, and i am married the secent time the 
furst wife Mary Conolly be longed to ireland in county 
armaugh the Secent Wife be longed to County Dereay 
hur name was elen M’Ghee. Now hur name is elen 
Moran but she run a way From me five years and ten 
months since and i dont now wheare she is for if she 
is Dead or not i havent hard from hur since but if she 
is Dead i think she wood have sent me woard before 
now my father was a Farmer and had a great power 
of land in ireland 

“and when i come to scotland it was a navey i was 
working In the Coll Pitt but sure i am not workin 
no place now for I got my lege broke 5 weeks and ¢ 
days since gon tomorrow. 

“Rosey Moran my sister be longing to ireland is 
Marred and hur name now is Misses Cross and hur 
eage is 205 years and she has Fore of a family the 
oulest Is tomas Cross 7 years of eage and boren in 
Cross eaged 6 
years gen the sevene day of augest Boren in ireland 
County of armaugh Elsie Cross eaged Fore years gen 
the 10i May Boren in newcastle england Clety Cross 
eaged 1 yere and 9 month gen Saturdeay Boren in| 
newery ireland and the father of them is Able Cross 
boren in england eaged 40 years and was a soger and | 
sarved his Quane and his country 201 years aged in| 
the Pitt Working and all that sins this paper is 
olecks.”” 

Glancing over this extraordinary schedule, the | 
enumerator remarked to the miner that he seemed to | 
have a rather large household, to which the man an- 
swered, in a surprised tone, ‘‘Sure, and there’s just 
meesilf!” 





—+or— 
AN “AMATEUR.” 


The word “amateur” is an excellent example of 
the way in which the ordinary meaning of aterm may 
change in the course of a generation or two. With 





meant practically the same as it now means in France; | 
: . . | 
and what it means there may be inferred from its use | 


by a French gentleman recently at a dinner-table in | 
Boston. 


It was Saturday oy and the family, as they | 
a 


were accustomed, on that day, sat down to a meal of 
baked beans. The Frenchman, who was a guest, was 
asked by the hostess: ‘‘Are you fond of baked beans, | 
Monsieur du Crapaud?” "| 

“Ah,” said the Frenchman with a shrug of his | 
shoulders, an inclination of his head to one side | 
and a raising of his eyebrows, “I do eat ze baked 
beans, but I am not amateur of zem!” 

All the family looked puzzled by this remark; and 
little Tommy, who sat at the foot of the table, could 
not restrain his curiosity. 

“O Monsieur du Crapaud!” he exclaimed; “does 
that mean that you are a professional baked-bean 
eater?” 

Tommy had heard the word “amateur” used simply 
to mark the difference between those who followed 
any sport or occupation for pleasure and those who 
followed it to make a livelihood out of it. To him 
“amateur” had no other meaning; and if M. du 
Crapaud was not an “amateur of baked beans,’ he 
must be a professional. 

The Frenchman, on the contrary, used the word as 
meaning a lover of an art or anything else whatso- 
ever, or one having special knowledge of it. To be 
an amateur with him signified very much the same 
thing as what is ordinarily expressed by the other 
French word connoisseur. If he had said that he 
“was not a connvisseur of baked beans,” he would 
not have been understood by Tommy, perhaps, but he 
would not have been so radically misunderstood. 


SS aren 
NOT TO BE OUTDONE. 


Hospitality is the crowning virtue of the Turk. He 
would scorn to be thought behindhand in this respect 
when compared with any other race of men. Mr. 
Barkley tells a story in his ‘Bulgaria Before the 
War” which proves that the Turk will not allow him- 
self to be outdone even by any of his countrymen. 


A friend of mine was one day shooting in the vine- 
yards at Rustchuk, when he was stopped by an old 
Turk and told that ‘trespassers were not allowed, and 
that he must clear off at once. 

My friend turned to comply, but before leaving said 
in Turkish, “What manner of man are you? I have 
shot in these vineyards for years without a word 
being said to me, and to-day I have passed over many 
miles and spoken to many owners of vineyards, and 
you are the only one who has raised the slightest ob- 
jection. The vineyard is yours, and you have the 
right to object to my being here, so I shall leave your 

round, but I never received such treatment from an 

smanli before.” 








His kindness and grace are | be behind them. 


The Turk, who, up to this time, had been squatting 
on the ground, jumped up, and, with a marvellous 
| display of energy, began protesting. 


1ers have shown you hospitality, and I will not 


| “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective | 


| cians, and are known all over the world as one-of the 





Go where you like, eat what you 


shown by the style in which he welcomed the poet | like, carry away all you like, jand all the vineyard is 


Bryant to his hospitable dwelling. 


The story, as told in Mr. John Bigelow’s “Life of t 


yours to do as you like with.” 
The Englishman thanked him, and it ended in the 
wo squatting down and having a feast on grapes 


Bryant,” relates that Mr. Rogers met the American together. 


Be sure and tell the jeweller that you want the | 
United States Watch Co.’s Watch—the best running 
and most reliable time-piece in the world. [Adv. 

—<>_-- — 


Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will | 
| be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 

ianiocmaniiailitba ninetiae 

For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness | 


remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not 


disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. | 


few staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


PONY SHAY; ony $15.00 


Every Child can have 
one. Send for Circular 
to “THE ONE HORSE 
SHAY CO." Sterling, Dl. 

AMMOCKS BY MAIL. 
THE seer —This is an attractive hammock, new 
this season, and very popular. It makes a cool, safe 
resting place for the baby. Length, 7 feet, 8 inches ; 
length of bed, 4 feet. By mail, only 30 cents. JOHN a 
PEIRCE, 110 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. Mlustrated 
| Hammock Price-List f: free. | 
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$35 to $100. 
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RARE BARGAINS. 


NEW CYCLES. 


Bas have 700 NEW cycles of ’89 make 
rehased in job lots, many at less 
than cost of manufacture, and now FACTORY OUR 


offer our customers the benefit. PRICE. PRICE. 

30 in. Crescent Safety, balls to wheels, $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
30 * balls all round, 90.00 60.00 
28 “ Juno(Ladies)“ ball bearing, 60.00 40.00 
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ous Catalogue free 
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Horace Partridge & Co, 


_| MAKERS OF LAWN TENNIS GOODS 


497 and 499 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN TATE, 
most celebrated and widely used Racket in nen, 
Prices, $5.50, 86 and $7. 

Also the best Racket in the 
~ World for the price, the 
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at $3.00. Large surface, 
strong white ash frame, 
red and white stringing, 
very durable. 


Partridge’s Best, either 
cae Wright & Ditson’s Best, my b/c, 


Peck & Snyder’s Best, pair, 
FANCY SILK BELTS. . 2 inches wide, 37 
C. 


a black a 
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nal and black. 


BEST TENNIS NETS MADE. 
Single Court, 33 x 3, $2. Double Court, 42 x 3, $2.25. 
TENNIS CAPS. Best French Flannel, 
and red, black and — 5 .. 
orange and black, crimso 
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and white, gray, navy blue, black. 
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THE HARVARD OUTFIT COMPLETE. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


Vacation Photographs. 


The Youth’s Companion perfected Harvard Pho- 
tograph Outfit will add new zest to vacation days. It 
will give pleasure, recreation, and profit. 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion stand back of 
every Harvard Camera they send out. 
Camera does is wonderful—no better with a $10 Cam- 
On receipt of FOUR CENTS in stamps we will 
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TUR LEADER 


THE “HUB” RACKET. 


Made the same shape as our 
celebrated SEARS SPECIAL, with mahogany throat, 
nice cedar handle and finely strung. 

PRICE, ONLY $2.50 BY MAIL. 
To each customer ordering the above, and 
mentioning ‘The Compznion,” we will 
send a regulation covered tennis ball, free. 


Wright & Ditson’s Official Lawn Tennis Guide. 


CONTENTS: Official pales of the Game. Constitution 
and By- Laws of the U.S. . T. Ass’n. List of Clubs 
History 
of the Ass’n. Definition of Tennis. Winter Practice 
for Tennis. How to Make a Tennis Court. How to 
Mark Out a Court. Tennis Courts. Management of 
Tennis Prize Meetings. Review of Season in England. 
Rules of Umpires. Championship of 1889. Classifica- 
tion of Players. Championship from 1881 to 1889. Tour- 
naments of 1889. Bagnall-Wild System of Drawing. 
Fixtures for 18%. Photographs of our Champions. 
Recommendation and Hints on the Game. 


Price, by Mail, 15 cents. 


WRICHT & DITSON, Boston, Mass. 


Complete Lawn Te nu nis and Base Ball ie Catalogue fr ee. 
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~ A COLUMBIA 


for $90.00. 





THE VOLUNTEER COLUMBIA. 


Boys! 
style, and more fun can be spun out of these than 
out of low wheels. 


High wheels have not gone out of 


Now is your chance to secure 


|a high-grade Columbia for $90, and fully war- 


ranted. 
BRANCH HOUSES : 


POPE MFG. cO., 12 Warren St., NEw YorK. 
77 Franklin St. BOSTON. 291 wabash Ave., Cuicaco. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 












$5.50 


Harness 


AND 


$(3.50 


YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW we are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you_the Traveling 


Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 
271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 
WANTED to sell the most useful instru- 
AGENTS ment in the world. Address (with stamp) 
National Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. 











The pub- 


The work this 


photograph made with it, then you can 


DECIDE FOR YOURSELVES. 
You will say that it is not only all, but more than 


for it. Send for a specimen photograph. 


‘The Harvard Photograph Outfit is a grand success, 
and pleases me beyond all expectation.” 


RALPH BOWEN, Kingston, Pa. 


Make a Beginning. You can do it cheaply 


a Harvard Outfit. Later, if you wish to get 


a $10 or $15 Outfit we allow you the full price of 
the Harvard. A rebate card for $1.75 is included 


with the Outfit. We guarantee this Outfit 
in every particular. Any Companion sub- 
scriber can own one of these Outfits by 
sending us one new subscriber, and soc. 
additional. Price, $1.75, complete as seen 
in the cut. Postage and packing 45 cts., 
when sent as a premium or purchased, or 
it can be sent by express, not paid. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MAY. 

Th. 22. Victor Hugo died, 1885. | 1782. 
Fr. 23. British Cabinet agreed to American Independence, 
Sa. 24. Queen Victoria born, 1819. (1775. 
Su. 25. Burgoyne, Clinton and Howe arrived at Boston, 
Mo. 26. Pres. Johnson acquitted, 1868. 

Tu. 27. John Calvin died, 1564. 

We. 28. Communist Rebellion in Paris ended, 1871. 





For the Companion. 
/ 
EVENING AT GRAND PRE, 


It is the sunset hour 

And the hills of Gaspereau 
Lie half in sombre shadow 
And half in crimson glow ; 
The peaceful sunset hour, 
And, through the liquid air, 
The College bell is ringing 
Its call to evening prayer. 


Like some sad, fitful music, 

Heard through a swaying 

It peals across the Basin 

To distant Beau Sejour, 
hen like a strange, wild chorus 

Of laughter, sobs, and sighs, 

It seems a ghostly requiem 

O’er the dead centuries. 


Here high above the village 

I can see the wide Grand Pre, 

A thousand emerald acres 

Where lights and shadows play ; 

I can see the gleaming water 

Where ships at anchor ride, 

And the cliff, grim, sullen guardsman 
Of the gateway of the tide. 


While near at hand a boatman, 
Belated, brings to shore 

His little craft which pets and frets 
To reach the sea once more ; 

Till silently the crimson 

Fades from the western sky, 

And silent grow the echoes 

In the belfry tower high. 


Then, as the chilly night-dews 
Upon the field come down, 

The ghosts of the Acadians 

Roam forth through field and town. 
Again, above the turrets 

Of ancient Beau Sejour, 

The white flag of the Bourbons 
Floats o’er the Cobequid shore, 


And rude French fishing-vessels 
Drift outward to the bay, 

And peaceful homes are clustered 
Once more about Grand Pre. 

There in the gathering twilight, 

To hush its plaintive cry, 

The Acadian mother sings her child 
Some fond French lullaby ; 


Dark maidens with their lovers 
Dance on the village green, 
Amongst them stalwart Gabriel 
And his Evangeline ; 

And in the open church-door, 
As young at heart as they, 
Stands good old Pere Felician, 
And bids them all be gay. 


I look again, and soldiers 
Are ply ng Basil’s forge, 

And o’er the town is waving 
The red cross of St. George, 
And cruel British sabres 

Are qGieaming full in sight 
And broken cries are rending 
The shadows of twilight. 


And now fierce flames are mantling 
The houses of Grand Pre, 

And Winslow’s ships are sailing 
Fast on the tide away, 

While lurid shadows darken, 

And red flames fall aslant 

The fruitful fields of Minas 

And the dykes of Habitant. 


Now all is cold and silent 

Upon the Minas shore, 

The white flag of the Bourbons 
Floats not from Beau Sejour, 
But far away, the exiles, 

In stern captivity, 

Cry for their homes and harvests 
Across the moaning sea. 


From Maine to California, 

A scattered, stricken band, 

Their lips refuse to sing the songs 
Of the Acadian land, 

And like the Mantuan shepherds 
And Hebrew Psalmist’s cries, 
Their plaintive notes come echoing 
Through the still centuries. 


O simple-hearted peasants, 

Ye fell on troublous times, 
When gee and superstition 
Filled history with crimes, 
When church and state united 
To wage unholy strife, 

And the Galilean gospel 

Was not the law of life. 


But wrongs like those ye suffered, 
Again shall never be, 

For conquerors yield tribute 

To truth and liberty, 

And armed men shall never 

Encamp by il’s forge, 

"Neath the white flag of the Bourbons, 
Or the red cross of St. George. 


Yet all the woes ye sufi ered 

For love of race and king, 

Along the pee of poner 

Their spectral shadows fling, 

And the heart of man shall never, 
Though worlds on worlds grow gray, 
Forget the Acadian peasants 

And their village of Grand Pre. 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


oor, 


oun ~@r _ 
For the Companion. 
TELL IT TO OTHERS. 


A professor in one of our principal colleges 
was noted among his fellow-teachers for his habit 
of addressing privately the young men in his care 
upon the subject of their personal relations to 
Christ. 

‘Do they not resent your appeals as an imper- 
tinence ?’’ asked one of his fellow-professors. 

‘*No,”’ was the reply. ‘Nothing is of such in- 
terest to any man as his own soul and its condi- 
tion. He will never resent words of warning or 
comfort if they are prompted by genuine feeling. 

‘*When I was a young man,”’ he added, “I felt 
as you do. My wife's cousin, a young fellow not 
yet of age, lived in our house for six months. 
My dread of meddling was such that I never 
asked him to be present at family worship, or 
spoke to him on the subject of religion. He fell 
into the company of a wild set, and was rapidly 


| going to the bad. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





When I reasoned with him, I | undressed the peasant, clothed him in their master’s 
| garments, and seated him in the carriage by the side 
of the lady. A well-tilled purse was held by his 
“«*Do you call yourself a Christian ?” he asked, | trembling hand to indemnify him for the forced sale. 
eS aiiay eee shed look | The coach drove rapidly away, and the ambassador, 
assuming 80 astonished 1008. | in rustic attire, walked to Cassel, where he sold his 
**<«] hope so,’ I replied. cabbages, transacted his business, — the next + 4 
, . . | rejoined his wife. The péasant was happy to see his 
“ “But iti = ae. If TOR Wer, He must be | donkey again and to get into his old clothes. 

your best friend. Yet I have lived in your house} King Jerome heard of the a coe, ont sino 
3] ; , ve neve , of the ambassador’s donkey trip. Instead of being 
oor oix months and date have xh anes named angry he laughed, and sent the lady two watches for 

His name to me. No, He is nothing to you. | her daughters as a souvenir of the day’s exploits. 
“I never have forgotten the rebuke.” } 


The superintendent of London police told an 
American visitor to Scotland Yard lately that | 
when a noted criminal was visited before his exe- | 
cution by a clergyman he listened to the story of 
Jesus and His suffering upon the cross in silence 
and then, springing to his feet, said, ‘Is this true? 
He came to save men like me ?”’ 

“Yes, it is true.” | 

| ‘And you sit here quietly! If I believed that 
| story and were free I would walk barefoot over 
\the world but I would tell it to every living | 
man !”’ 

Even the great truths of religion grow hack- | 


| 

neyed to our impatient ears and trivial minds. | —— 
| | 
} 


spoke of Christ. 


+o 


For the Companion. 
A FLOWER. 


How beautiful is a flower! 

It is like the soul of a child 

Set free and growing wild 

In the sunshine and the shower. 


So fragrant, so fair, so true! 

Of the spirit’s texture spun, 

It smiles with the smiling sun, 

And it weeps with the weeping dew. 
God loves it—and why not we ? 

*Tis a face with a soul a-shine, 

Tis a thought of the mind Divine, 
Tis a hint of the life to be. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
nh Aa — 
——— — +o THE GENUS BOY. 


The men of science, who spend much of their time 


| A CENTURY OF INVENTION. 


in classifying the objects of the natural werld, are | 


| The year 1890 is the centenary of the United States | not the only people who feel the need of a thorough 

patent system, which was established in 1790 by a | classification in their most important affairs. Unsys- 
| law passed in accordance with a recommendation of | tematic knowledge is only a kind of half-knowl- 
President Washington. The report of the commis- | edge. There is classification everywhere, and boys, 
sioner of patents for the last year shows that the | it seems, are ‘“‘classificationists” in their way as well 
| grand total of patents issued up to the end of the | as botanists and zodlogists. 





ground, but he was afraid to drop. 


face so that the tears came and blinded him. 
hung on for dear life, though he expected every sec- 


MAY 22, 1890. 


mentioned, and it is the duty of the motor man to 
attend to making the electric circuit. 


As Mr. Weiksell was adjusting his trolley at the 


top of the hill the other day, he slipped and fell off 
the car roof. He clung to the nee 

and his violent lurch tore it loose from its connection 
with the car. 
steep line at railroad speed, hanging to the trolley. 


ose for support, 
In a second he had started down the 


His feet dangled within his own length of the 
Faster and faster 
tlew the trolley over the wire, and the wind cut his 
Still he 


ond that the wheel would leave the wire, or that 
some sharp curve would throw his legs against a 
telegraph pole, and dash his body to the ground. 

It was a terrible sensation, and the few seconds re- 


quired to shoot down the quarter of a mile of hillside 


to the level seemed like an age of suspense; but he 


clung fast until his own weight stopped him on the 


level, when he dropped off, pale and exhausted, but 
uninjured by his unique and thrilling experience. 


STREAKIT SAM. 


In a town of the Old Colony, in Massachusetts, 
there formerly lived a man who was in his own way 
something of a character. When a boy, according to 
the tradition, he was running to head off a deer, of 
which he and his father were in pursuit, when the 
old man shouted after him, “Streak it, Sam!’ Sam 
“streaked it’”—whether or not he headed off the deer 


| we are not informed—and was known thenceforth as 


“Streakit Sam.” 


Streakit Sam lived on the banks of one of the 
beautiful ponds with which the town is abundantly 
supplied; but while he was a lover of sport he was 
also a strict observer of Sunday, and would never 
allow any fishing on that day. Less scrupulous per- 
sons had more than once tried to hire his boat for 
that purpose, but always in vain, and one Sunday 
some sportsmen determined to steal what they could 
not get by honest means. 


| year 1889 exceeded four hundred thousand. Evidently | 
| the more new things are invented, the more there are | Mr. Perkins has a son in your school. How old a boy 


| to invent, since nearly twenty-five thousand patents 
| were granted in the year 1889. 
Although the 


| hundred years, the patent office was not established 
until 1836. Before that time patents had been issued 


remained a bureau of the State department until 
1847, when it was transferred to the department of 
the Interior, which was then first established. 

In the early years the issue of patents numbered 

| from four to seven hundred a year. In fact, during 

the first fifty years, only about twelve thousand pat- 
ents were granted—less than half as many as were 
granted in the single year 1889. 

The liberal policy of the government toward in- 
ventors, and toward industry in general, soon had the 
effect greatly to stimulate discovery and invention. 
The growth of industries and the development of 
labor-saving machinery and new processes of all 
kinds have gone hand in hand. It is estimated that 
two-fifths of the important inventions of the world 
have originated in the United States. 

The seats of manufacturin 
erally speaking, the fields of the most active inven- 

| tion. Among the States and Territories New York, 
| by far the most populous, leads in the number of 
| patents granted to her-citizens. She received more 
than four thousand last year. 


| 
| 


| 


atent laws have been in existence a | now?” 


industry are also, gen- | 


| 
Pennsylvania stands second on the list, and Massa- | 


chusetts third, while the distinctly agricultural States 
| come last; but even the Indian Territory had two 
patents granted to her citizens during the year. 
| But while New York leads in the aggregate number 
|of patents, the State which leads in the number 
| granted in proportion to the population is Connecti- 
}cut. The people of that State have remained the 
| most inventive, mechanically speaking, ever since 
| their ingenious and cheap clocks began to go all over 
the world, and they were accused, no doubt falsely, 
of making nutmegs out of basswood. 

The District of Columbia ranks next to Connecti- 
cut in the number of patents issued in proportion to 


“You say,” said Mr. Brown to his son Jack, ‘“‘that 
is he?” 

“Oh, he’s only a young kid, papa.” 

“A young kid! About how old is a ‘young kid,’ 


* *Bout six or seven.” 
“What is a boy after he is done being a ‘young 


by the department of State. The patent office, indeed, | kid’?”’ 


“Oh, then he gets to be a ‘kid.’ ”’ 

“What after that?” 

“Well, he’s a ‘kid’ until he gets to be about thirteen, 
and then he’s a ‘young feller,’ if he’s pretty big 

_ but good-sized boys can be ‘young fellers,’ 
eh? 

“No, sir. Then they stay being young fellers until 
they’re about nineteen, and then they’re men.”’ 

“Indeed! But how do you class them at the other 
end of the line? Are they always ‘young kids’ after 
they are babies?” 

“Oh no, sir. First they’re ‘cubs.’ They don’t get 
to be ‘young kids’ until they get out of dresses.” 

“But when,” the father asked, growing more and 
more curious, “when is a boy supposed to be a ‘lad’ ?” 

“We don’t have any lads nowadays, sir. We read 
about ’em in books, but we don’t have any. I’ve 
always wondered about how old a ‘lad’ was.” 

“But you have ‘boys,’ surely?” 

“Oh yes, sir. They’re ali boys, of course, until they 

et to be men. Only these are the different kinds of 


oO rg .?? 

Though the father was amused by this classifica- 
tion, and thought that some of the names were not 
quite elegant, he was compelled to admit that slang 
terms were used in the same connection when he was 
himself a boy. He could remember how intensely he 
disliked to be addressed as “Bub” by his elders, and 
how promptly he resented the application of that 
term to himself by any other boy. 

He had heard 
“chits,” “urchins,” ‘“youngsters,’”’ ‘‘younkers” and 
other such names. He never resented being called a 
“youngster,” and could even endure the word “brat ;” 
but to be called “Bub’’—especially when the person 
using the word seemed to fancy that he was honoring 


poaeiemen, and Massachusetts follows closely. The.) him—was an indignity which he found it hard to for- 


1igh position of the District of Columbia in this list 

| is due not to its industries, but to the fact that many 
inventors go to the capital of the country to take 
out their patents. 

The commissioner of patents calls attention to the 
interesting fact that, although the number of patents 
granted has so 

atents to applications is now about the same as it 
has been ever since 1840—namely, about sixty per 
cent. 

For every patent a fee is charged, and the fees 
bring in a large revenue. The receipts of the patent 
| Office for 1889 were more than two hundred thousand 

dollars in excess of the expenses. 


| . — <~o>—___—_—_ 
| “WITH FLYING COLORS,” 


The palace of Wilhelmshohe, three miles from 





| 


| 
| 


reatly increased, the ratio of issued | 


get. 
—- +o 


FOR MOTHER. 


Those who live in crowded communities have no 
need to seek the pathetic in fiction. Real life is ever 
ready to draw tears from the eyes, and help from the 
friendly hand. The Detroit Free Press says that a 
lady residing in that city one day answered a ring at 
her doorbell, and found a little girl shivering on the 
step. 


“Please, ma’am,” said the waif, lifting her shy, 


| beautiful eyes to the face above her, “will you give 


me a flower?” 
The request was such an unusual one that the lady 


| hesitated in surprise. 


Cassel, has been called the German Versailles, on | 
account of its gardens, fountains, cascades, and the | 
colossal statue of Hercules. The palace has frequently 


| changed owners, and has been the theatre in which 
fate delighted to exhibit her caprices. Once it was 
occupied by Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia 
by grace of his brother, Napoleon I., who cruelly told 
| him “that if he had been able to make him a sover- 
eign, he had no means of making him a gentleman.” 


| A long time afterward the palace was occupied by | 


Napoleon III., who was imprisoned in it by the son 
of Queen Louisa, the noble woman who faced the 
conqueror of her country with the calm, cool dignity 
| of a lady. 


During Jerome’s brief, theatrical reign, he was 


“Just one little flower!’ pleaded the child, looking 
as if she were about to cry. 

“Why, of course, you shall have a flower, child! 
Come in. You shall have a pretty red rose,” and the 
good woman looked for her scissors, and stepped to 
the window where the flowers grew. Before she had 
cut one a light touch fell on her arm. 

“Not that one, please—not a red one; that white 
one. Oh, won’t it be just booful!” and the little girl 
pointed to a lily just unfolding its petals. 

“That!’? The mistress of the house shook her 
head. “I cannot cut that one, child. Why must you 
have a white one? Why won’t any flower do?” ~ 

“ because — because — because, it’s for 


poor 
mamma!” and the child burst into a violent 


t of 


| weeping. “Mamma is dead, and I runned away to 


| the 


compelled by circumstances to order a foreign am- | 


bassador to leave Cassel within twelve hours, with 
family, bag and baggage. The wife of the ambassa- 


| dor, an energetic woman, determined to take her | 


leave “with flying colors.” 
At three o’clock in the afternoon she received the 


royal commands, and within an hour she issued cards | 


for a grand ball on that very evening. The invita- 

tions mentioned that it was a farewell reception, her 

husband having been suddenly recalled. Their rooms 

were thronged at an early hour, and not one familiar 

face of the court set was wanting. At two o’clock 
| in the morning the hostess interrupted the dancing 
| by appearing in a travelling dress, holding her two 
| little girls by the hand. 

“We must take our leave of you,” she said to her 
guests; ‘our time expires, and at three we must have 
passed the gates of Cassel. My reason for not telling 
you before that we are exiled by order of the king 

| was that I feared to mar the pleasure of my guests. 
| The carriage is at the door, so good-by. A thousand 
| thanks for having spent this last evening with us.” 
| The guests were stupefied. They had danced in the 
| house of an ambassador exiled from court by the 
| king’s command. They rushed to their carriages, 
and the exiles had much difficulty in reaching their 
| carriage and getting away in time. 

The lady was the great-grandmother of Baron 
Malortie, who narrates the anecdote in “’Twixt Old 
Times and New,” and also tells the subsequent per- 
formance of her husband. 

The ambassador, not having settled all his affairs, 
determined to return to Cassel. Meeting a peasant 
driving to market a donkey loaded with cabbages, he 
asked the man to sell the beast and vegetables, and 

| exchange clothes. The suspicious German refused. 


| In. a few minutes the ambassador’s footmen had| The St. Clair railway uses the style of trolley first | eh ghtnd ag Typ pled 


get her some flowers.” 
The next moment she was sobbing on the bosom 
of a new friend, and when she went away she carried 
recious lily with other flowers to the home where 
death had been. 


——_—_—_<@>—__— 


NOVEL COASTING. 


The advent of the electric street railway has, it 
seems, introduced a new feature into the time-honored 
sport of sliding down hill. The innovation is not one 
that is likely to be adopted voluntarily to any great 
extent, though it may break*the record for speed, 
and be free from much of the wear and tear of the 
old-style amusement. 


William Weiksell is motor man on the St. Clair 
electric railway, Pittsburgh, says a correspondent of 
The Companion. The road runs obliquely up the hill 
known as Mount Oliver, and has some pretty steep 
gradients. 

The road is run by what is known as the overhead 
system, a wire being — over the middle of the 
track, and a small trolley wheel running along this to 
make connection between the charged wire and the 
motor on the car. 

There are two styles of trolley. One of them runs 
on top of the wire, being deeply grooved for the pur- 
cane and is connected with the car by a flexible insu- 
ated conductor which looks much like a piece of 
rubber hose. The motor man makes and breaks the 
connection by inserting in a socket on top of the rear 
end of the car, or removing from it, the lower end of 
this insulated connection. 

_ The other style of trolley runs against the under 
side of the wire, and is pressed up against it by a 
stiff spring at the lower end of the iron arm which 
makes the connection. 


oys in those days called “brats,” | 


The boat was found near the shore, out of sight of 
the house, but almost half-full of water from a heavy 
rain of the night before. The men worked with true 
fisherman’s eames to bail it out, laughing and jok- 
ing softly all the while, though it took a long time to 
empty so large a boat with so small a bailing dish. 

“There, boys,” said the leader, as he threw the last 
dishful overboard, “she’s ready at last. Now for 
some sport.” 

“Yas,” said a drawling voice behind them, as 
Streakit Sam walked out of the bushes, ‘but I’m the 
man that’s goin’ to have the sport. I seen you chaps 
| sneakin’ over here, an’ I come over to say yer can’t 
| have no boat of mine to go a-fishin’ in, Sunday.” 
“Why in time couldn’t you say so before we bailed 
| all this water out?” growled one of the men, angrily. 
| “Wal,” the owner drawled, with a twinkle in his 
| eye, “I thought it ’ud be a kind of a sermon to yer to 
| bail her out, an’ I never like to break in on a ser- 
| mon. 








————— 


TOO FRESH. 


| Acompany of Ohio university students went upon 
a serenading expedition not long ago, says the Toledo 
Blade. They stopped here and there to honor the 
| different members of the faculty, and finally brought 
| upin front of the residence of the aged and highly 
| respected college librarian. 


| Here they seated themselves upon the high board 
| fence which surrounds the librartan's estate, and, as 
| the reporter says, in his eloquent way, ‘‘the dulcet 
| strains of the tin can and the long, tremulous notes 
| of the fish horn floated out upon the ambient atmos- 
| phere.’ To such accompaniments the students sang, 

and it is no wonder that the aged librarian soon ap- 
peared upon his porch. 

The music grew louder and wilder in honor of his 
appearance, while the moon, to quote the reporter 
once more, “tossing on its cloud-fleece bed, shed a 
soft, sophomoric glamour over all the scene.” 

Finally there came a lull; the bass drum and the 
fish horn were silent, and the librarian stepped to the 
front of the porch. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, in a trembling voice, “I dis- 
=~ to disturb you, but I had that fence painted to- 

ay. 

And then it was seen once more that a simple word 
is sometimes more moving than the most impressive 
oratory. 





ONE ADVANTAGE, 


Perhaps the modern habit of hurrying about from 
one duty to another induces in American women 
what Mr. Howells has characterized as a “permanent 
state of disrepair.” They earn ease for others, and 
perhaps reputation for themselves, longing all the 
while for rest, even in that spot ‘‘whence there is no 
returning.” 


One day, a lady was callin 
lived in the fifth story of a 
in an attic. 

“What a beautiful view!” cried she, going to the 
window. ‘But what could you do in case of fire?”’ 

“Run downstairs, I hope!” 

“But the stairway is always ‘choked by smoke.’ ” 

Get out on the roof, then.”’ 

‘But could you reach another roof from this?” 

**No, our house is lower than the next ones.” 

“Then, my dear, what could you do?” persisted 
the anxious visitor. 

“Oh, sit still and wait for the firemen to take us 
down. That wouldn’t be disagreeable,” added the 
tired worker, with a gleam of fun which was more 
than half earnest. ‘1 could at least res¢ till the fire- 
men came!”’ 


on a busy friend, who 
oarding-house, literally 


~~» 
tor 





HIS PRIDE. 


A gentleman who once made a tour of the Tennes- 
see mountain district says that the lameness of his 
horse compelled him to stay all day at the rude home 
of one of the mountaineers, who, in a shiftless, half- 
hearted way, cultivated a few acres of corn land in 
the valley. 


During the day the man’s son, a long, leathery, 
bony young fellow about twenty years old, and at 
least six feet and two inches tall, was told to go to 
the “‘settlemint,” three miles distant, for some coffee. 

His costume consisted of a “hick’ry” shirt and a 

air of cotton trousers rolled to the knees above his 
| bare feet. Before starting he went into the cabin for 
| & moment, and when he came out he had added a 
| paper collar and a huge brass breast-pin to his attire, 
| Whereupon his father said, partly to his son and 

partly to the stranger: 
“Thar ye air agin, rigged out in all that thar finery! 
I tell ye, mister, that thar boy’s pride is bound ter be 
| the ruination of ’im yit. All he thinks of is finery. 

Fust thing he knows he’ll be gittin’ tew proud tew 
| go tew meetin’ bar’-footed.” 





| 
+> = 


“On,” said a girl of fourteen, who had not seen a 
grown-up cousin for a year, during which time she 
herself had become many inches taller, “how small 
you've grown!” 


“WELL, cook,” saida lady after a musical evening, 
' \ “O mum, she sung 
beautiful, just as if she was a-gargling.” 





MAY 22, 1890. 








For the Companion. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Why do they come? I know, I know, 
I guessed their secret long ago. 
They put on their dresses of pink and white, 
And come when the days are long and light, 
And smile, and smile 
For a little while, 
To tell the children that, some fine day, 
When summer is hurrying fast away, 
Rosy apples will hang up there 
Just where the bonny blossoms were. 
And soon, when the spring winds softly blow, 
The pretty things say good-by and go. 
Where—who knows ?—but I wish they’d fly 
To ask Mother Nature if she would try 
To hang those apples of gold and red 
At once, for the little ones sighed and said 
They could not wait 
Till it grew so late, 
But begged she would 
send them all together, 
Apples and blossoms in 
sweet spring weather. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


er 


For the Companion. 


GEORGE AND HIS PET 
CHICKEN. 


George was spending 
the summer in the 
country, and very fresh 
and beautiful every- 
thing seemed to him 
after the long winter 
confinement in school. 

But there were no 
boys in the little out- 
of-the-way village where 
his Aunt Chariotte 
lived, and after the nov- 
elty of the change had 
worn off a little, and 
he had gone over the 
garden a few times, ex- 
plored the orchard and 
ransacked the garret, 
he began to consider 
what he should do. 

Now almost every 
child has a pet of some 
kind, but there really 
seemed to be nothing on 
the place for him to pet 
but some staid old hens, 
and what boy could 
make anything out of 
an old hen? 

He longed for a kit- 
ten, but kittens will 
grow into old cats, and 
cats were forbidden 
about the house on ac- 
count of his Aunt Char- 
lotte’s canary. 

However, just before 
he came, his aunt had 
set a dozen fine Brahma 
eggs, and when they 
were hatched one of the 
chickens was given to 
him as_ his special 
charge. 

As the chicken grew it became very tame, and 
seemed to enjoy being carried around and petted 
as much as if it had been a puppy or a kitten. 

There was a lovely swing in the yard under a 
spreading tree, and the two friends had a great 
deal of fun there swinging together, the chicken 
seeming to enjoy.it fully as much as George, ex- 
cepting when he would whirl round and round 
and twist the rope; then the poor little chicky 
would get so dizzy that it would tumble over on 
its side when it tried to walk, much to this, 
naughty boy’s delight. | 

During the fine summer days they took long | 
walks together and the quantities of fat, black | 
crickets that were caught to satisfy its delicate 
appetite, I cannot begin to tell. 

Now George’s big brother had a guitar, and 
George had learned to play a little on it and sing 
a few songs. 

One day he thought he would try the effect of a 
little musie upon his chicken, and so gave a con- 
cert for its special benefit. 

After catching it, and bringing it into the house 
and standing it on a chair, he seated himself in 
front of his pet and began with the song of ‘*Polly 
Wolly Doodle.” 

One might naturally think that a chicken would 
object to such strange doings, but, on the con- 
trary, this small fowl seemed to enjoy it, and 
stood without moving, as though it were charmed, 
only cocking its little white head from side to side 
With the most knowing air. 


TH 


Then George sang in pathetic tones the ‘*Span- 

ish Cavalier,’’ changing the chorus to: 
“Say, Chicky, say, when I’m far away, 
Sometimes you may cluck for me, dear— 
Bright sunny day will soon fade away,” ete. 
And so on until he had gone through his list of 
songs. 

The concert proved such a success that every 
rainy day it was repeated, much to the delight of 
his pet. 

George is back in the city again, and by this 
time the chicken has grown to staid middle age, 
but George will not soon forget his little pet. and 
Iam sure you will agree with him when he says 
that a boy can have some fun even with a chicken. 

FLORENCE PEARL ENGLAND. 


—_—__—~+or—_ 


For the Companion. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


Once upon a time there was a little girl, just 
like you, who couldn’t count two. And she had 
a dreadful time about it! She didn’t know she 
had two feet, so she sometimes fergot to put on 
both her shoes; she didn’t know she had two 
eyes, so she would sometimes go to sleep with one 

\eye, and stay awake with the other; she didn’t 


E YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


know she had two ears, so she would sometimes 
hear half of what mamma said, and not hear the 
other. 


One day mamma called to her and said. ‘Pet, | 


I want you to take this syrup and put it in my 
closet !"" 

Now Pet was only listening with one ear, and 
so she only heard the first half of what mamma 
said: “I want you to take this syrup.’’ That 
was what she heard. 

She liked the syrup very much, for she had ten 
drops in a teaspoon whenever she had a sore 
throat, and she had always wished mamma would 
give her more. 

And now she was just to “take it.’" That must 
mean take the whole bottle if she liked. She put 
the bottle to her lips, and took a good, long 
draught. It was more than half-empty when she 
stopped to take breath, and then—the syrup did 
not seem to taste good any longer. She put the 
bottle down. 

Oh—dear—me! In about ten minutes Pet was 
the very sickest little girl you ever saw in your 
life. Mamma put her to bed. and sent for the 
doctor, and she had to take four different kinds 
of medicine before she got well, not one of which 
tasted good at all. 

So now, you see, it is a very good plan for little 
| wee girls to learn to count two. 
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For the Companion. 


A GARDEN JINGLE. 


Spade up the flower beds 
Gardener’s man, 

Drop in the seeds, sir, 
As fast as you can. 

Weed them and water them, 
Rake them with care, 

And soon there’ll be flowers 
For all and to spare. 


——— +o -—_—_. 
For the Companion. 


WIDGY-WIDGY. 


Kathleen was a dear, happy little girl, who ran 
about the house and yard singing and laughing, 
with her yellow curls dancing in the sunshine. 

She loved everybody and everything, but, 
strange to say, there was one little thing of which 
she was afraid, and what do you suppose that 
was? A feather, or a bit of down! 

About everything else she was very brave, 


but when she saw one of those dreadful feathers | feathers of the peacock are made into a bunch | Orange-flower. 
Six- | 


come floating or rolling toward her, she would 
cry out, ‘““‘Widgy! Widgy! Widgy!’* and dance 
up and down, waving her hands before her face, 
until some one would take it away. 

One day mamma sent her little girl upstairs to 
get a spool of thread. Kathleen always did er- 
rands very quickly and nicely, but this time she 


| was gone so long that mamma wondered what 
had become of her. She was just starting to 
| find out, when Kathleen was heard screaming in 
fright. 


Mamma ran upstairs as fast as ever she could | 


and found her little girl jumping up and down 
| and erying, ““Widgy! Widgy!” 
| A downy white feather had floated in through 
the window and was rolling and tumbling in front 
| of the door just as though trying to keep Kath- 
leen from passing. 
| Mamma picked up the feather, and taking Kath- | 
| leen in her arms, she showed her how pretty and 
| white it was and how nicely it would look in | 
Dollie’s new hat. | 
The little girl promised to ¢ry not to be afraid 

any more. But it was a great many years before | 
| she could see a feather without wanting to cry, 
|**Widgy! Widgy!”’ 
Was not that a strange thing for a little girl to 

be afraid of ? Cousin SARAH. | 





—_~@>—_—__——— 


| In Southern families the beautiful, long tail 


| and used for keeping the flies off the table. 
| year-old Harry had never seen anything more 
| than this of the fowl,guntil once, on a visit to his 
grandmother, a neighbor’s bird strayed into the 
yard and uttered its accustomed cry. “O mam- 
ma!’’ cried he, running in. *‘do come out and 
| hear the fly-brush sing?!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


2. 
SQUARE WORD. 
I broke my Jirst, and loosened pearls 
Lay scattered on the floor; 
I broke a vase—my nezt flew out 
To be confined no more. 
I broke my third from off a bush 
And had a wound for pay, 
From which I had to fourth awhile 
| As Scottish lads might say. 
2. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 

In the village of Domremy, department of Vosges, 
in France, in the 15th century, lived a young woman 
afterwards distinguished. She considered herself 
called upon to go and fight for her country, and 
gained important victories by leading the armies of 
her disheartened countrymen. Englishmen hated 
and feared her equally, and taking her prisoner car- 

| ried her to Rouen and burned her there at the stake, 
May 30, 1431. A name which this young woman 
earned, is buried, one 
letter in each fifth word 
above, in order, beginning 
with the fifth. And when 
this name is found, all the 
letters, except the first 
and last, of her own 
name in two different 
forms, may be found in 
it. Linian PAYSON. 


3. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
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lto2. The name of an 
} English monarch born on 
May 24, 1819. 


lto3. Relating to vol- 
cuhues, 
2 to 4. The conclusion 


in an additional sentence. 


3to4. The name of an 
eminent navigator, who 
died on May 20, 1506. 

5 to 6. Churls. 


5 to 7. The name of a 

distinguished General, 

e who died on May 5, 1821, 
‘ 6tos. Pouring with 


violence. 

7 tos. A foundling. 

lto 5. A terningant. 

2to6. Money given to 
servants. 

3to7. Part of a ship. 

4to8. A shaft of acart. 

F.S.F. 
4. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANA- 
GRAM, 

Nell Carin, — better 
known by the Dizelitan 
name Lusenina,— was 
born at Lathras, a ham- 
let in the south of 
Dweens, May 24, 1707. He 
came into the world with 
the grinps welrofs, and to 
welrofs he devoted his 
life. He was an indus- 
trious student in taboyn, 
but made little progress 
in other branches. Half 
his life was spent in 
treyvop and travopidien, 
but at length he was made 
JSroespros of taboyn in the 
university of Slapua, and 
wealth flowed in upon 
him. Yet his habits of 
industry in his favorite 
: . necices continued until 
his death. His famous system of satisfaccionli of 
St lanp was a great improvement upon previous 
hemdots although it has now been preessuded by the 
traulan system. 





Conundrums. 


Why is the mark of a step in the snow like a con- 
test in running between two boys? It is a foot 
(t)race. 

Why is a librarian without a catalogue apt to be 
indifferent? Because he is listless. 

Why is a knock at the door like an overcoat? 
an outside wrap (rap). 

Why does a canal often need a wharf? Because 
wherever there is a lock there should be a quay (key). 

Why is one who lifts something like a barber’s 
tool? Because he is a raiser (razor). 


It is 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Lightning.—Thunder. 


_ 2+ “It is to be wished that more good people exer. 
cised judgment as well as faith in tracing the will of 
Heaven in their own.” 

Key words. Juliana, Horatia, Ewing, seen, froth, 
Boswell, depression, textile, witch, motion, pedantic, 
dredge, shove, whim, gale, theft, I. 


| 3 Mistress Mary quite contrary. 


| 4. 1. Monk’s-hood. 2. Bachelor’s-button. 3. John- 
| oe —Joneall. 4. Larkspur. 5. Cock’s-comb. 6. 
| High-drain-Gea — Hydrangea. 7. Orange-flour — 
8. China-pink. 9. Two-lip—Tulip. 
ie-o-let-—Violet. 11. Sweet-pea. 12. Carnation. 
13. Venus-flytrap. 14. Hare-belle— Harebell. 
Golden-rod. 16. Hollyhock. 17. Sweet-William. 1s. 
| Passion-flour— Passion flower. 19. Marry-gold— 
| Marigold. 20. Lie-lac—Lilac. 21. Oleander. 2. 
Ball-Sam—Balsam. 23. Cowslip. 24. Mag-no-leah 
—Magnolia. 25. Honeysuckle. 26. Ladies’-ear-drop. 
27. Crown-imperial. 28. Fox-glove. 29. Dandy-lion 
—Dandelion. 30. Star-of-Bethlehem. . 


| &. Neighbors (Nay burs). 


15. 
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time during the year. 
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er should never be sent through the mail. It is 

most sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite yo 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done. 
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| 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
PUBLIC BATHS. 


Notwithstanding all our boasted modern improve- 
ments, the ancients were far in advance of us in their 
facilities for bathing. The famous Turkish bath is 
only a survival of what was universal among the 
Arabs. Nearly every Oriental religion incorporated 
bathing into its ceremonial system. All wealthier 
individuals among Eastern nations, including the 
Jews, had private baths in their houses and ponds in 
the gardens, while extensive provision was made for 
public bathing. Says the Times and Register : 

“Vipsanius Agrippa built one hundred and seventy 
free baths in one year. Other baths were provided 
for those who were able to pay, the price being equiv- 
alent. to one cent of-our currency. Nearly every 
well-to-do householder had his own private bath. 
From the time of Augustus to that of Constantine 
fourteen hot baths were erected [in Rome], each one 
of which accommodated thousands of bathers.” 

Within the last fifty years public baths have been 
established extensively throughout England and Scot- 
land. They wholly, or nearly, pay their expenses. 
They provide not only for bathing, but for the rapid 
washing and drying of clothes. Says the journal 
before quoted: 

“In Russia the poorest peasant could not don his 
holiday attire without resorting to his village bath. | 
These baths are found in every Russian village. The | 
bathers, after being steamed and soaped and rubbed 
with coarse towels and beaten with softened birch | 
twigs, and from time to time drenched with cold | 
water, ending with a dash of the same, will frequently 
go and plunge into a pond or roll in the snow.” 

In comparison with such opportunities, the ar- 
rangements for free summer bathing in some of our 
American cities seem meagre enough, while in others 
ample provision is made. In Boston, for example, | 
there is an abundance of free swimming baths for | 
every part of the city. 


True, in the better class of homes there are ample | 


conveniences for bathing all the year round. More- 
over, the importance of personal cleanliness has now 
been so long inculcated that most of the people man- 
age to secure it with very inadequate means. 

But all this is vastly short of our needs, and equally 
short of our ability. Who so much as the poorer 
people need the year round public bath-house? Their 
unclean surroundings make the need an imperative 
one. 
thousands of respectable people crowded into tene- 
ment-houses. In England wealthy and benevolent 
citizens anticipated the government in establishing 
public bathing facilities. In this country we have a 
large and open field for similar effort by men of large 
purses and large hearts. 


~~ 


NEWS FROM MERCURY. 


The smallest and swiftest of the planets has become 
an object of intense interest. Schiaparelli, the eagle- 
eyed astronomer of Milan, the discoverer of the 
double canals on Mars, has turned his eager gaze on 
Mercury, and made an astounding discovery. He 
announces that the sun’s nearest neighbor turns once 
on his axis while revolving round the sun, just as the 
moon turns once on her axis while revolving round 
the earth. 

As it takes Mercury eighty-eight days to make his 
circuit round the sun, it requires the same time for 
his rotation on his axis. It follows that he turns 


always the same face toward the sun, as the moon | 


turns always the same face to the earth, completing 
her rotation in about twenty-seven days. 

Schiaparelli not only makes this announcement, 
but confirms it by what to him seems abundant proof. 
He has been observing the planet for seven years— 
since 1882—making his observations by daylight, and 
has obtained one hundred and fifty drawings of the 
planet. The markings or linear spots on the planet’s 


disc are permanent; they have not changed during | 


the seven years. 


The markings are so faint and delicate that they | 


are perceptible only to an observer endowed with 
exceptional visual power intensified by long practice, 
and assisted by a fine telescope. These conditions 
unite in Schiaparelli, and, what is equally essential, 


Only somewhat less so are the needs of the | 
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| the sky over Milan is clear, and the atmosphere com- | It is said that James Means & Co., of Boston, are 


| paratively steady and free from vapor, while the 
| astronomer’s enthusiasm for his favorite science 
| knows no bounds. 
| If these observations are correct, what a wonder- 
ful world Mercury must be, with one hemisphere 
basking in perpetual sunshine, and the other doomed 
| to perpetual darkness. Mercury is sometimes four- 
| teen million miles nearer the sun than at other times. 
| This eccentricity of his orbit causes a great libration 
| in longitude; the planet oscillates or swings 23° 41/ 


}on the east and on the west of the illumined side, | 


| bringing these regions into alternate light and dark- 
| ness. 

| An enormously high temperature must reign in the 
| central part of the illumined side, with the sun pour- 


| ing down from the zenith from four and a half to ten | 


and a half times the light and heat received by the 
earth at the summer solstice—a sun, too, that never 
sets. Eternal midnight holds sway on the opposite 
side, and a cold more intense than that of our poles! 


aie 
EEL WITHIN EEL. 


The appetite of the eel is so keen as to render it, in 
| common with most fishes, a cannibal. It is said that 
| eel-fishers on placing a large eel in the basket among 
| others, observe it going at once to gobble up a smaller 
fellow-captive, instead of abandoning itself to de- 
spair over its own misfortune. Instances of this 
| greediness are given in “The Book of the Axe.” 


| 


A few years ago two large eels were found dead by 
the side of a pond. One had evidently attempted to 
swallow the other, but had been choked in the effort. 
The “swallowee” was stuck fast in the would-be 





| swallower’s throat, out of which it was with difficulty | 


| drawn. 

| J once saw a pike of fourteen pounds choked with 
| another pike of six pounds, which was stuck head 
foremost in its throat—causing the death of both. 

A second eel-story is still more curious. In the 
| summer of 1871 a fisherman caught in a net an eel 
| which weighed about two pounds and a half. While 
| he was killing it another eel, weighing quite a 

quarter of a pound, was ejected from its stomach, 
| and, strange to say, out of the stomach of this second 
| eel came a third weighing a little over an ounce. 
| ‘The three seemed to fit something after the manner 

of the balls which the Chinese carve out of solid 
| ivory, size after size within one another. 


——> 
NOT FOR SALE. 


The value of a thing often depends not merely upon 
| its own intrinsic worth, but upon its relation to other 

things. In practical life this is well understood, 
| even by children. 


| A five-year-old boy went with his mother to make 
| a call, says Harper’s young People. The lady of the 

house, who was fond of children, told him she meant 
to ask his mother to let her have him. 

“Don’t you think your mother would let me buy 
you?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am,” answered the little fellow, ‘‘you 
haven’t got money enough.” 

“How much would it take?’’ she continued. 

“Three hundred dollars,” said the boy, promptly, 
as if that would settle the matter once for ail. 

“Oh, well, then,” said the woman, “‘I think I can 
manage it. If I can, will you come and stay with 
me?’ 

“No, ma’am!” he said, with decision. “Mamma 
wouldn’t sell me anyhow. There are five of us, and 
mamma wouldn’t like to break the set.” 





| 
| 
| 


o 
FIRST CLASS. 


Some persons seem foolishly to imagine that wealth 
entitles them to privileges not accorded to the general 
public, and exempts them from obligations and rules 
to which others are expected to conform. 


The New York Ledger reports an incident which 
occurred on one of our ocean steamers, and which 
conveys 2 wholesome lesson to all purse-proud igno- 
rers of the rights of the majority. 

A family of unlimited wealth had secured the best 
accommodations the steamer afforded. The gentle- 
man and his wife kept themselves secluded the most 
of the time, but the children were allowed to run 
wild over the steamer until they became such intoler- 
able nuisances that the captain was spoken to, and 
he gave the youngsters a severe reprimand. 

nis roused the indignation of the mother, who 
remarked to the captain that, as she paid first-class 
| —, she-thought she was entitled to first-class privi- 
eges. 
“Madam,” said the captain, “first-class fare means 
first-class conduct.” 
| There was no further protest. 


a 
NO MORE QUESTIONS. 


It is very pleasant for the little people when mamma, 
or auntie, or a “‘great deal older” sister remembers 
how impatient she herself used to feel when forced 
to wait for some expected pleasure. 


Six-year-old Nell had been promised a walk with 

| her Aunt Mary one afternoon, and was ready to start 

as soon as the —w dinner was over. As the sun 
was very hot, Aunt Mary preferred to wait awhile. 

At least once every ten minutes she was confronted 
by Nell, hat in hand. “Aren’t we going now, Aunt 
Mary? Ohdear! When are we going?” 

At last, quite tired out, Aunt Mary said, ‘Nell 
Osgood, if you ask me again, I shall not take you 
at all! When I am ready to start, I'll call you.” 

Nell vanished, disconsolate, but reappeared at the 
end of the customary ten minutes. Sticking her head 
just inside the door, she said softly to her mother, 
who was sitting in the room, “Mamma, did I hear 
| Aunt Mary say, ‘Nell Ozzer, come on?’” 


= ~— 


SHE WAS GLAD. 


New Englanders are given to saying that they have 
| no need to travel to get a change of climate, and the 

same seems to be true of dwellers in some other 
| places as well. 





Old Mammy lived in North Carolina, very near the 

line. When the boundary between that State and 

| Virginia was changed she was told that now she 
lived in Virginia. 

“Well,” she answered, “I am powerful glad. I 

ways heard that Virginy was a healthier State than 

North Car’lina.” 


| al 


> 
SUDDEN RICHES. 


The following case seems to be no exception to the 
rule that sudden wealth is a doubtful blessing. 

Fond mother—Why, Lucyf@what have you in your 
| apron? 

Little daughter, breathlessly—O mamma! _ Such 
good luck! Dotty’s cat had six kittens, and her 
mamma wouldn’t let her keep but one, so she gave 

| me the other five.—New York Weekly. 
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| making trouble in the shoe trade by wholesaling their Wate r & u fy 
first quality Men’s Buff “K. K.” Shoes for 1.33%. [Adv. 
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Dr. Swett’s Root Beer packages to make the 

great temperance drink are put up only at the N. E. 

Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. Avoid imitations. [Adv. 
cmngnennnienliiiecs 


can be 


Killed 


and Cockroaches also, by using E-Ciffo, a non-poison- 
ous powder, which is relished by, but fatal to, the Bug. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
| results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 


| etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the We guarantee to free any House, Restaurant or 
| gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. | Hotel from Water Bugs, or money refunded. Testi- 


monials from leading Hotels furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. If your Grocer or Druggist does not a 
E-Ciffo, send 60 cents for sample pound, post-paid. 


} HOUGHTON & C0., 4 25 E Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTY 
Skin & Scalp 
Eevee 
Curicuga 


=e ‘ ») Remed i@S. 


OTHING IS KNOWN, TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CuTicuRA REMEDIEs in their 

marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and beau- 

tifying the skin, and in curing Lee disfiguring, 

itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CutTicura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicuRA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood disease, 
from _ to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuraA, We.; SOAP, 25c.; 
| RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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Our Catalogue 


will interest every lady in the 
United States who is particular 
about what she wears on her feet. 


To dress the feet neatly and well is rarely possible 

| where you are dependent upon the limited assortment 
of styles ou by your local shoe store. For this reason 
we have selected twelve of the most fashionable and 
best selling styles of Ladies’ boots, shoes, ~—— and 
ties that we are selling every day in our five retail 
stores to the ladies of Boston, and have had them pho- 
tographed and wood engravings made from these pho- 
tographs, so that every detail of form and finish is 
accurately re 
logue con 
interested 


p 
‘e- 
«a 






resented, and we will send our cata- 
itaining these engravings to any lady who is 
i by this—to write to us for it. 

Prices just the same delivered in your own home 
as in our five retail stores. Then there is our guaran. 
tee, that if for any reason you are not satisfied with 
our shoes, you can return them and we will refund 
your money. Read our Advt. in May 8th Companion. 


Why not send for this Cata- 
logue and see for yourself what 
these Shoes are like? 

MOOAR BROTHERS, 

Five Retail Stores in Boston. 


Address orders to 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin  ¢@ 
a prevented by CuTicura Soap. a 


a 





Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cuticura ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


Coraline 
Health 
Corsets 


Have one pecul- 
iarity which per- 












“A word to the wise is ‘ Efficient.’” 


N * H 


NOTICE THE NAME ON THE 
LABEL. If you see NEVIUS & 
HAVILAND’S name on the label of 


| your Shade Roller, whether it is tains only to 
the “ People’s,” “Efficient” or “Ver- corsets of this 
mont,” whether it is wood or tin, ae. oe 





make; they im- 
part a graceful 
and stylish figure 
to the wearer and 
| the bust retains its shape to the end. 
| They are boned with Coraline, a sub- 
| stance superior to any other material 
and which insures a corset that will 
not wrinkle or break. 


you may be assured that the roller 
has been produced with painstak- 
ing care and an honest and intelli- 
gent effort to make it superior in its 
class to any other roller manufact- 
ured. As to our success, we are 
selling a very large percentage of 
the leading dealers in nearly every 
American city. If lifting power, 
superior finish and general relia- 
bility are required, ask for the These corsets fit every variety of 
¥ Tt. p>) \_ | figure. 











And are Sold by first class dealers 
everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., Mnrrs., 


MADE BY 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


408 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
403 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





| 
| New York AND CHICAGO. 


Ice Cream Made at Home 


cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion White Mountain ‘ 
Freezer. ‘ 

Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, Malleable 
Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple Motion are only a few 
of the many desirable features of this famous Freezer. : 

Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer and 2 
produce cream of the finest quality. 3 

For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the world 
over. Inquire for the ‘White Mountain” of your local dealer in 
house-furnishing goods. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
Mailed free on 
application. 


The W. 








_A book of choice receipts for Ice Cream, 
Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed with cach 
freezer this season. 


hite Mountain Freezer Co., 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 








Drop a Nickel 
im your grocer’s hand and get a 
package of PYLE’S PEARLINE 
—the original and best Washing 
Compound. It will save you time, 
trouble,health,wear and tear,which 
cannot be computed in dollars. 

It’s better—easier—quicker than 
soap for washing clothes and house- 
cleaning; if that’s not true, what be- 
comes of the many, many millions 
of packages sold annually? What induces the hundreds of 
imitations? Did it ever occur to you as strange that almost 
every imitation of Pearline is given a name ending in INE? 
A “wolf in sheep’s clothing” trick ; depend upon it, their tricks 
don’t stop there. Peddlers and unscrupulous or misinformed 
grocers will tell you this (an imitation) is as “good as Pearline,” 
“same as Pearline,” etc., etc. It’s false—there’s nothing like 
Pearline—nothing as good as Pearline. Why?—that’s our secret 
—but you will recognize and share the benefits of thatsecret when 
| you use Pearline. 168 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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LOST IN AFRICA. 


By Com. Verney Lovett Cameron, R.N. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 
Lost in Africa! How many thoughts do these 
words conjure up, from the days of Herodotus, 


the father of geographers and historians, through 
all ages to the present moment, when the gallant 








The party had scarcely left Pisania before they 
became the victims of extortions by the rulers of 
the various towns and villages through which 
they passed. At one place, called Medinah, they 
had to pay the chief, his son and his ministers 
coral amber and dollars to the value of thirty- 
seven brass rods, which then formed, as they do 
now, the standard of value in the countries through 
which they were passing. Next, one of the sol- 
| diers picked some fruit in ignorance that it was 
| protected by fetish, or sacred under the native 
| religion, and narrowly escaped with his life from 
| the infuriated natives. 
| Two or three days afterwards they quitted the 
banks of Gambia, and began to traverse wide and 
| shadeless plains, having to dig for water. At a 

camp where they had to do this, one of the escort 

named Walter succumbed to fatigue and sickness, 
_the first victim on this journey sacrificed to the 
| cause of African exploration. 





Stanley and his brave companions have but lately | At this same place our travellers had an oppor- 


emerged from the forest with Emin 
Pasha, the patient and steadfast, and 
when positive news is still awaited 
from the long missing German ex- 
plorer, Dr. Peters! 

We need not go back to antiquity 
to seek what may interest us, but, 
confining ourselves to the present cen- 
tury, may find many instances in 
which travellers and explorers have 
been “lost in Africa’’ to the ken of the 
civilized world, some never to emerge 
from the countries whither their ad- 
venturous travels had conducted; but 
others, as in the case of Stanley, Baker 
and myself, to return again to their 
native countries and give an account 
of their labors and discoveries. 

In the very commencement of the 
century, we find a Scottish doctor, 
Mungo Park, striving, from the start- 
ing point of the oldest English Col- 
ony in Africa, the Gambia, to unravel 
the mystery of the great river Niger 
or Joliba. Of his fate there exists 
no certain record, for it is still doubt- 
ful, as it must ever continue, whether 
he fell a victim to the hostility of 
native tribes or was drowned when 
the schooner Joliba, which he had 
constructed wit infinite toil and 
trouble to follow the course of the 
river to the sea, was wrecked in one 
of the rapids which occur in its upper : 
portion. 

The source and course of the Niger 
was one of the problems which had 
long puzzled geographers, and though 


the brothers Lander proved that the great river, | tunity to taste strange meats, for the native hunters | 
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MAKING PEACE BY GIVING PRESENTS. 


which by several mouths discharges itself into | brought them the cooked flesh of an antelope un- 
the Bight of Benin, was the same as that in the | known to them, anda lion. Unfortunately, they 
exploration of which Mungo Park lost his life, | did not record their opinion of these viands. 


even now, in the year of grace 1890, our knowl- 


| Besides suffering from hunger, thirst and dis- 


edge of the stream is by no means complete, not- | ease, they had to endure great annoyance from 
withstanding England, France and Germany have | insects; and once, while crossing a river, the 


all sent devoted toilers to complete the task, 
and spent large sums of money in the hope of its 
achievement. 

Mungo Park, who in a journey undertaken in 


1795 had reached the Niger and returned in safety | 


to his home in Scotland, was by no means deterred 
either by the sufferings he had undergone or by 
his marriage from again, when the opportunity 
offered, returning to Africa to endeavor to com- 
plete the task which he had left unfinished. 
Accordingly, we find him in 1803 eagerly accept- 


| caravan was attacked by a swarm of bees which 
| dispersed the whole party and killed a horse and 
| two of their donkeys. Not one person escaped 
| without serious inconvenience. 
Mungo Park’s Scotch perseverance caused him 
to keep on in the face of difficulties which would 
| have made a less enthusiastic and indomitable 
| traveller turn back. Not only did he go on, but 
also made observations for latitude and longitude 
| by the stars and Jupiter’s satellites, exposing 
himself to night dews and malaria rather than 


ing the offer of Sir Joseph Banks to proceed to allow this work to be neglected. 


Africa under the auspices of the African Associa- | 
tion, the parent of the Royal Geographical Society, | every step; and even men who were in commu- | they were now traversing, had been desolated by 


to complete the exploration of the Niger. 


| 


Extortions seemed to be the rule at nearly 


| nication with the merchants of 


It was not until 1805, however, that he finally |Goree and Gambia, and who 
started from England under the patronage of the | might have been expected to 
Colonial Office. Lord Camden, secretary for the | afford assistance to the explor- 


colonies, obtained for him a commission as cap- 


tain, promised that in case of his death his widow | to spoil them of their goods. 


should be provided for, gave orders that he should | 


be furnished by the colony of Gambia with an | more generous than his neigh- 


escort, and placed to his credit for the expenses | 


of the journey the sum of five thousand pounds. | them, and one thought himself 


On January 30, 1805, he set sail from Ports- | 
mouth, accompanied by Mr. Anderson as second | 
in command, Mr. Scott as artist, and a small 
number of carpenters and artificers. After a_ 


stormy voyage, in which he ran the risk of cap-| added to their difficulties and 


ture by French privateers, he arrived at Santiago, 
in the Cape Verd Islands, on the 8th of March. 

Here he purchased provisions and a number of 
donkeys, to serve both for riding and for pack 
animals, and set sail for Goree, at that time a 
portion of the English colony of Gambia. At | 
Goree he was provided with an escort of thirty- | 
five soldiers, commanded by Lieutenant John | 
Martyn. 

With as little delay as possible he made his way 
to Pisania, on the river Gambia, where, ten years 
before, he had stopped for some months in order 
to study native languages and otherwise fit him- 
self for African exploration. This time he re- | 





| the members of the expedition 


|never gone into a town, but 


ers, leagued themselves together 
Occasionally, however, @ chief, 
bors, welcomed and assisted 


amply repaid for the help he 

afforded by the gift of a New 

Testament printed in Arabic. 
The rainy season coming on 


sufferings, and the health of all 


suffered terribly. At last, on 
the 12th of June, they were 
obliged to seek shelter in the 
huts of natives. Up to this time, 
since leaving Pisania, they had 


| always encamped outside, both 
to escape excessive demands for 
payment for shelter, and to 
avoid the chance of quarrels with the people of 
the country. At this place, Dindiku, Lieutenant 
Martyn, second in command of the expedition, 
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| Mungo Park now quitted the route followed on | one carpenter were present. The rest had per- 
| his former expedition, and found that the people | ished on the road! 

| he encountered were quite as greedy in their de-| On the 22d the scanty band embarked to de- 
| mands as his old acquaintances. | scend the great river, but were soon met by 

A magnificent rocky mountain named Kullali, | rumors that Mausong, King of Bambarra, had, 
| which the natives assured them had a lake at:the | with his own hand, killed Isaac, and that the 
summit,—though, as they said the summit was | Same fate awaited any European who should 
incccessible, it is difficult to say how they came | enter the country. The apprehensions caused by 
by their knowledge,—was passed. Scattered about | these rumors were allayed by the return of Isaac, 
the neighborhood were smaller rocky hills of | accompanied by Bukari, the court minstrel of 
strange and picturesque forms, which at times | Mausong, and six canoes, with orders to conduct 
Park likened to the ruins of Gothic castles and | the travellers to Sego. 
abbeys. | After passing Janina, Park sent the presents he 

They now crossed the Bali, and between it and | had prepared for Mausong to Sego; and as the 
another river called the Bafin they found a coun-| king did not evince any desire for a personal 
try rich in gold, which the natives sold to traders | interview, he halted at Sansanding to await canoes 
who carried it to Morocco, and with the gold they | which Mausong had sent word he would provide 
carried many unfortunate slaves. for the descent of the Niger. But a long time 

It seemed now as if the journey must be given | passed and the canoes did not appear. At last 
up. Scott and Anderson, two of Park’s European | Park set to work himself to construct a craft for 
companions, were utterly helpless, and the gallant | his voyage. Disease was still busy among his 
companions, and on the 19th of Octo- 
ber Anderson, the last of the whites 
who had started from Pisania, died, 
and Mungo Park for the second time 
found himself alone in Africa. Noth- 
ing daunted, he persevered with his 
ship-building, and at last had the 
satisfaction of seeing His Britannic 
Majesty’s schooner Joliba afloat on 
the river after which she was named. 

Before starting on his descent of 
the river, Park sent Isaac back to the 
Gambia with letters and accounts of 
the progress of the expedition up to 
that time. These were the last authen- 
tic accounts which were ever received 
of the persevering Scotchman. Rumors 
of death and disaster from time to 
time reached the coast, but as the 
stories told did not agree, and other 
reports came down saying that there 
were whites alive in the interior, 
though detained by the natives, it 
was not till 1810 that Colonel Max- 
well, Governor of Senegal, sent Isaac 
to find out what had become of his 
friend and master. 

Isaac succeeded in finding a negro, 
named Amadi Fatuma, who had ac- 
companied, or said he had accom- 
panied, Mungo Park to up to the time 
of the fatal termination of his jour- 
ney. His story was that the Niger 
had been descended, and Timbuktu 
passed, the travellers having often 
to run the gauntlet of native tribes 
whose attacks only failed because 
they had no fire-arms. At last, the 
leader himself was suffering from fever. To add} Haussa country was reached. 
to their misfortunes, the faithful and invaluable Afraid of being detained by the Haussa chiefs, 
Isaac was attacked by a crocodile while crossing | who would not accept his presents, Park hastened 
a river swollen beyond its ordinary bound. The! on his voyage, and, according to Amadi, his boat 
huge saurian first seized him by the left thigh and | struck on a rock and all its occupants were 
dragged him under water, but, with marvellous | drowned. Amadi could never account for his 
pluck and presence of mind, Isaac felt for the| absence from the wreck of the Jo/iba. It is most 
eyes of his assailant, and, forcing a finger into | commonly believed that Amadi proved treacher- 
one of them, compelled the brute to let go. ous, and that Park, having been led into an 

Isaac then swam toward the bank, but, before | ambuscade, endeavored to escape with his com- 
he could reach it, he was seized by the other thigh | panions by swimming, and that all were shot or 
and again dragged under water. Resorting to| drowned. 
the same expedient as before, he succeeded in | 
completely blinding the crocodile and again escap- 
ing from his jaws, and reached the bank, though 
bleeding profusely and badly wounded. In a} ELECTRIC CARS 
week he was able to move, and the party resumed : 
their march, though still dogged by death and| If Plato or Aristotle should stand on the bridge 
disease. | between Boston and Cambridge, and see the elec- 

The country bordering on Bambarra, which | tric cars running under the cobweb-iike wire 

| which stretches away into the dim distance, I 
suppose that they would con- 
clude, after much philosophical 
thinking, that the cars are pulled 

— : along by means of the small 
aS wire, by some mysterious giant 
at the other end of the wire. 

It is true that there is a great 

giant at the other end, but he is 
not engaged in pulling the wire. 
The giant is a steam-engine, and 
itis engaged in turning a dynamo 
which, in turn, is sending out 
the giant Electricity over the 
little wire to each car and turn- 
ing a small dynamo which pro- 
pels the wheels. 
— Let us suppose that we take 
: pity on Plato and Aristotle, and 
ask them to enter a physical 
laboratory with us and see the 
beginnings of these mysterious 
dynamos or modern giants, 
which do the behests of the 
great head giant, the steam- 
engine. 

Here in this physical cabinet 
war, and if Mungo Park had not met with an old , is an iron nail, around which a thick copper wire 
friend at Dumbila, named Karfa Taura, who, | is coiled, looking like a spool of thread with a nail 
hearing of the Scot’s return to Africa, had come | in the middle. If I connect one end of the wire 
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mained only six days in order to make his stock | was added to the death-roll, which had already 
of provisions complete; and here occurred almost | assumed serious proportions. The survivors, 
the only piece of good fortune that the expedition moreover, were in such a state that they could 
met with, namely, the engagement of a negro | scarcely drag themselves along. 

named Isaac as a guide. This man not only| Nevertheless, as to halt would be as fatal as to 
could read and write Arabic—a most useful | proceed, the diminished band pressed on, and 
accomplishment among the Moslem negroids they | passed through a lovely hilly and wooded coun- | 
Were about to visit—but was honest, faithful and | try, where lions were numerous and constantly | 
devoted. disturbed them during the hours of rest. 





to meet him with three of his servants to guide 
him to ‘‘Sego,’’ it is more than probable that the 
Niger would not have been reached. 

Isaac went on with these men to announce 
Park’s approach, while the main body followed 
more slowly. At last, on the 19th of August, 
Mungo Park stood on the banks of the Niger. 
But of the thirty-four soldiers and six carpenters 
who had started with him, only six soldiers and 





with a rod of zinc and the other with a rod of 
carbon, and put the two rods into a tumbler filled 
with a solution of bichromate of potash, the ends 
of the nail will act like a magnet and can pick 
up other nails. Here is one great fact: A coil of 
wire surrounding iron acts like a magnet when a 
current of electricity flows through the coil. 

Let us now take off the battery, bring the ends 
of the wire very near to each other,—but not so 
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near as to touch,—place the coil on one pole of a! The answer is that it takes work to turn the arma- Americans, even although they use spoon oars alto- 
powerful magnet, and suddenly remove the coil. A | ture coils, and the turning becomes harder and harder | gether in the British navy, and otherwise seem to 


spark will pass between the ends of the wires. 
is another great fact: The movement of a coil near a 


called the field-magnet, increases. The small boy | 


Here as the magnetism in the stationary coil, which is | have every advantage. 


I suppose it is the Yankee blood that tells—some- 


magnet can produce a current of electricity without | would soon reach his limit of strength; and even the | thing in the national heritage, “never give up the 


a battery, for the spark is evidence of this current. 


| most powerful steam-engine begins to pant after a | ship’—until you have to! I have seen a crew of 


By means of these two facts,—namely, that a coil | time in its struggles with the giant which its own | American seamen almost lift one of our light whale- 


of wire moved near a magnet is traversed by a cur- 
rent of electricity, and becomes itself a magnet when 
the current flows through it, we can construct a 
dynamo which propels the electric car. 


labors has called into existence. 


boats out of the water with vigorous and withal | 
The electric car, then, is propelled by the electricity | delicately skilful strokes. We have a knack in pulling | Like magic, in less time than I had ever thought it 
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give the English credit for remaining perfectly cool, 
although the American led by three lengths when 
they reached the buoy. 

It was beautiful to see the precision with which 
each boat in turn, as it swept about—in as large a 
circle as possible, to preserve the headway—tossed 
and shipped oars, and got up the masts. In this case 
it was a ticklish business, and they did it superbly. 


| which flows from the dynamo at the central station | which the English lack, powerful men as many of could be done, the sails were run up and sheeted 


| along the overhead wire, and passes down the trolley | 


them are. For one thing, they all seem to pull with 


| home, and the boats were bearing up past the British 


What is to prevent our moving acoil suddenly from |on the top of each car through wires to a little a jerk on their oars just before feathering—a mistake | ships, dancing along in the most sprightly fashion 
a powerful magnet leading the current to a distance | dynamo closely resembling the big dynamo at the | the American seldom makes. 


central station. The armature of this little 








to another coil, and making a piece of iron move up | 
and down? Could not we construct an electrical pile- 
driver in this way? By a suitable mechanical con- 
trivance we could turn a wheel at a distance. It 
would be merely necessary to time our impulses so 
that pieces of iron on the rim of the wheel should be 
attracted one after the other; and we could attach 
the wheel by cog wheels to a wagon or electric car. 
We should find this operation very tedious, how- 
ever, and we could move nothing heavier than a toy 
wagon of the lightest form. But suppose we put a 
number of coils on an axle and turn the coils near 
the poles of a powerful magnet by means of a steam- 
engine,—the coils passing the poles of the magnet 


with great speed,—a thousand times a minute, we | rails, and then back to the central dynamo. This 


should have a far greater 
current of electricity than 





ity, and being attracted in succession to the | 
poles of the stationary coil called the field- | 
magnet, through which the current also flows | 


wheels, the wheels of the electric car. The 
current then flows along the rails back to the 
great dynamo at the central station. | 

The driver at the end of the car, by means | 
of a lever at the end of a capstan-like post, | 
can turn the current into the dynamo beneath | 
the flooring of the car or divert it to the rails by 
another path. Or he can send only a portion of the 
current into the dynamo by dividing the current 
between several paths to the rails. These paths are 
merely little coils of wire of different lengths. 

Instead of an overhead wire, a wire can be led 
through an open trough along the side of the rails. 
This wire must be carefully kept from the rails, or | 
insulated, as itis termed. A mechanical contrivance 
which takes the place of the trolley in the overhead | 
system grips this wire as the car passes along. 

In the “conduit system” the electricity passes along 
the wire, which is gripped, into the motor or dynamo 
on the car, and then out through the wheels to the 


system is more subject to 
failure than the overhead 





ten thousand boys could 
make by moving ten thou- 
sand coils away from the 
poles of a magnet, and the 
distant coils which are 
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system, for if the wire and 
the rail are connected any- 
where by a bit of iron, an 


The Som 
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WM electric light is formed; the 





attracting the iron on our 
wheel, which in turn is turn- 
ing our wagon, will attract 
these pieces of iron with 
tremendous force. 

These coils of wire, re- 
volving between the poles of a powerful magnet, 
constitute, together with the magnet, what is called 
a dynamo machine. It is actuated by a steam- 
engine placed at the central station. The steam- 
engine is the giant, and the dynamo is its servant, 


sending out electricity along the thin ove .ead wire, | 


which would break instantly if we undertook to pull 
the cars by it, and yet the great giant can pull more 
than fifty electric cars heavily laden with people by 
means of it. 

The mysterious servitor of the steam-engine— 
electricity—flows along the overhead wire, down 
through the little wheel at the end of the arm on the 
top of the car—the whole of which is called a trolley— 





wire burns, the current of 
electricity stops, and all the 
cars are brought to a stand- 
still. 

It is very dangerous to try 
to connect this wire with | 
the rails with unprotected | 
hands, for the shock is as deadly as the bite of the 
most poisonous serpent. 

Our electrical giants have patient shoulders, and | 
can bear us on their backs with great speed, but we 
must remember they can sting to death a person who | 
is unfamiliar with their ways. 
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into a little dynamo which corresponds to the big 
dynamo at the central station, and which answers to | 
our toy wheel on our toy wagon. Except that, in 
place of a piece of iron on a wheel attracted by a 
coil of wire through which the current of electricity 
passes, we have a number of coils which are attracted 
one after the other to the stationary coil. 

These moving coils constitute what is called the 
armature of the dynamo; and a simple mechanical 
contrivance allows each coil to come up to the sta- 
tionary coil in succession, and the wheels of the 
electrical car are turned by the armature. 

After the current has flowed through the armature 
coils, it flows through the wheels of the car along the 
rails, which are carefully connected together, back to 
the coils of the great dynamo at the central station. 

The coils revolving near or between the poles of 


. steel magnets are the first forms of dynamo machines, | 


and the exactly similar machine which receives the 
current of electricity generated by the first dynamo 
turns rapidly as if following the motion of the first. 
So that the giant steam-engine can have as many 
servants as there are dynamos, and each dynamo 
can send out its own servants to do its behests. 

Men speedily perceive, however, that since a coil 
of wire traversed by a current of electricity can be- 
come a powerful magnet, it was not necessary to use 
steel magnets. Any piece of iron could be made far 
more powerful than even the magnet in the ring of 
the king, which is said to have lifted ten times its 
own weight. 

But how can we get the current of electricity to 
make our electric magnets? Here is where Plato 
and Aristotle would stop and rub their brows with 
perplexity. It is natural, therefore, that we should 
brush our hair back a little. 

Of course we could connect a battery, such as we 
used in our first experiment, to a large coil and obtain 
a magnet, between the poles of which our armature 
coils could revolve. But the battery is not necessary, 
for the earth’s magnetism makes even the iron poker 
which hangs on the fender a magnet by what is called | 
induction. Examine by means of a little compass | 
any poker which has been hanging vertically near 
the fire-place for some time, and you will find that 
the lower end will repel the north pole of your com.- | 
pass and the upper end will attract it. 

If we should revolve our armature coils near the | 
end of a poker we should get a current of electricity. | 
We can easily make the poker more magnetic by | 
sending the small current that we get around a coil 
of wire, which is slipped upon the poker. 

The electricity generated by the movement of 
the armature led into the coil which surrounds the | 
poker or any mass of iron continually increases the | 
magnetism in this mass of iron, and in turn this 
magnetism increases the current in the revolving 
armature. So that finally we get the tremendous 
currents which light our street lamps and turn the | 
wheels of our electric cars. 

I hear our philosophers asking, ‘Does this increase 
of electrical action go on forever? If it is so, why can’t 
a little boy, by turning the armature coil, generate in 
time enough electricity to run all the electric cars in 
the world?” 








After knocking about in Southern waters for a | 
month or two, and touching at several places in the | 
West Indies, our ship, the United States sloop of war | 
Marblehead arrived, one beautiful morning in March, | 
at the island of Trinidad. We were very busy for a | 
day or two getting the ship to rights, for there were 
several British men-of-war also at anchor, and it | 
would not do to let them “crow over us.” 

Every man on board was stimulated by the thought 
of “showing the Britishers a thing or two;” and you 
may believe that on the third day, which happened to 
be Sunday, the ship could not have looked better. 
Every yard was as square as the boatswain could 
make it, the decks were like snow, and it would have 
made your eyes ache to look at the brass-work. Each 


| rope’s-end on deck was carefully flemished down, and 


new man-ropes had been fitted to all ladders. 

On Sunday some of the British officers had been 
invited to attend service on board, and they arrived 
just as the men were called aft to muster—a regular 


| observance on the first Sunday of each month. I 


could see a twinkle of satisfaction in the eyes of more 
than one old tar as he cast a look aloft at the precise 
and orderly state of the spars, and then on deck at 
the brilliant uniforms of the officers, and the plainer 
but speckless blue muster suits of the ship’s com- 
pany. Everything was just as it should be, and if the 
visitors were not impressed it was their own fault. 

A temporary pulpit was put up with the Union 
Jack thrown over it, and rows of chairs and camp- 
stools ranged away aft. The chaplain had a small 
organ on board, and this was put into requisition, 
together with a midshipman who could play. When 
all was complete the ship’s bell sounded to call all 
hands. 

The seats were soon filled, and then the chaplain 
appeared, robed in his vestments, and carrying his 
Bible and prayer-book. The church-pennant—a tri- 
angular white flag with a blue cross—having been 
hoisted, the service began. 

It was a beautiful and impressive scene, made all 
the more so by the natural beauties around us. The 
island hills, clothed in dense green verdure, rose 
against a cloudless blue sky, from which the sun 
looked down in splendor. The light breeze occasion- 
ally made the awning shiver, and the chaplain’s 
earnest discourse was accompanied and punctuated 
by the gentle wash and ripple of the waves against 
the side. | 

The only incongruous element in the whole scene | 
was the great pivot-gun on the forecastle; although 
even that, with its tompion-choked throat and the 
brass-work on its carriage shining like gold, seemed 
to have lost some of its warlike character. 

The visitors were highly pleased with everything, 
and sundry compliments passed between them and 
us the while their boat’s crew were mingling with 
our men forward. Our guests remained to dine with 
us, and a pleasant hour followed on the half-deck. 

During this after-dinner repose we fell to discussing 
the relative merits of English and American-built 
boats. We Americans were all willing to yield the | 
palm to the English boats in sailing, for it is a fact 
that their rig and the build of their ships’ boats fit 
them better for sailing than for pulling. But a British 
crew can scarcely be found willing to pull against 





All this was said, and much more, during the dis- 


argument a little, did not quell it, and finally one of 
the visitors, a jolly, red-faced fellow, who had not 
said much, proposed that instead of quarrelling over 


test; and as we granted them superiority in sailing, 
and claimed to beat them out of sight in rowing, to 
get up a regatta, and have both ways tried. 

“We have an excellent course,” he said. ‘There 
are three buoys, forming a big triangle between here 
and the shore; and I warn you that our crews have 
used it a great deal since we have been lying idle, and 
will prove no mean adversaries.”’ 

The challenge was worthy of consideration. As 
the captain said, we should probably be at Trinidad 
several weeks, and it would be a good way to employ 
some of the idle time. Before we saw our friends 
over the side, we had already sketched a rough plan 
for the races. 

Our men soon got wind of it, for, as I was looking 
out over the rail that night, at the fast disappearing 


shore line, after the anchor-watch had been set and | 
the hammocks piped down, one of the quarter- | 


masters, touching his cap respectfully, asked if it was 
true that we were to “race the Britishers.” ‘The 
men are full of it, sir,” he said, “and they swear 
they’ll not be beat if they have to swim and take the 
boats in tow.” 

I told him I thought such a thing might come to 
pass, and I smiled to myself at the spirit of his re- 
mark, although I was not quite so sanguine of suc- 
cess. 

For a week after that we were very busy indeed. 
All the boats were tried, and the best one selected 
and furnished with a picked crew. Then followed 
much arduous practice, until the day came. Quite a 


| large sum of money had been contributed for the 


prize, but that almost lost its attraction beside the 
glory to be gained. 

The British ships occupied positions on two sides 
of the triangular course, and boats were stationed at 
two of the buoys. Our ship lay with her stern so 
near the third buoy that it made a very convenient 
station for the judges. On that day, then, our poop 
deck, and in fact the whole ship abaft the mainmast, 
was crowded with spectators, while the crew hung 
over the rail forward, and occupied every station 


aloft that the regulations would allow, and some that | 


they did not allow. The quarter-deck looked like a 
garden, the ladies’ costumes making the prettiest 
imaginable contrast with the white awnings and 
decks. 

Boats of all descriptions were darting about over 


the course, and the competing crews, in white muster 


suits, with oars tossed, and sails stowed amidships, 
made a gallant picture. Our crew was under com- 


mand of Midshipman G——, a very shrewd fellow as | 


well as a capital sailor. 
The race was to be to row from the first buoy to 


| over the sparkling waves. 
The old flag never looked prettier than it did then, 


dynamo, consisting of coils on a shaft—these | cussion, and finally we became quite heated. The | when it blew out in sharp outline against the snowy 
coils being traversed by a current of electric- | captain’s appearance, while it stilled the spirit of | sails of the boat, that in the distance looked like a 


| cockle-shell. As they passed the English ships both 
| crews were cheered, and responded by dipping their 


| colors a little; but no other movement was made 


—flies around and turns, by means of cog- | the question we should agree to put it fairly to the | during the race except when necessary in tacking. I 


| don’t think either crew made a single error in the 
whole affair. 

| Both boats had what is known as the “sliding 
| Gunter” rig, that is, the two masts had each a top- 


mast that was slid up and down by means of rings on 


‘| the lower mast. The sails on these masts were long 


triangles in shape, with the uppermost point attached 
| to the topmast head, so that hoisting the topmasts 
by the halyards also hoisted the sails. The jibs were 

rigged out to small sliding bowsprits. While rowing, 

the sails were wrapped around the masts and stowed 
along the thwarts between the rowers. 
| This is the usual rigin our navy, but the regular 
English rig for ship’s boats is what is called a “lug” 
| sail. In this case, however, they used our rig, having 
| taken a fancy to it for some reason. 

As the boats began to beat up, the English boat 
happened to have the weather gage, that is, she was 
nearer the wind than her adversary, and, as the 
American boat had lost some of her previous gain in 
rounding the buoy, the British officer showed a dis- 
position to manceuvre so as to take the wind out of 
| her sails. Young G——, however, who commanded 
| the Yankee boat, was a very practical fellow, and all 
| the Englishman gained here was the loss of the 
weather gage. 

The buoys were a good distance apart, and it took 
| the crews nearly two hours to beat up so that the 
| next tack would bring them around the last turning 

boat. The Englishmen showed great skill in beating, 
and got around first. Then we began to get anxious. 

“Better give it up, eh?” said one of my brother 

officers, turning to me, as he put up his glasses and 
shut the case with a snap. 
| No, sir,” I answered, warmly. ‘Not while G—— 
is in the boat, and they have the whole home stretch 
before them.” Nevertheless, I felt quite anxious. 
| The American boat came about splendidly, and in 
|a trice had her sails boomed out wing and wing. 
But the British boat was some distance in the lead, and 
there would have to be sharp work done to overtake 
her. Silence reigned on the ship. It also seemed to 
reign on the boats, for, so far as we could see, there 
was not the slightest sign of life on either of them. 
Like great white swans they came sweeping down 
the course. 

Soon they were within a half-mile of the finish. 
Then, for the first time, there was some movement 
on the American boat. What it was we could not 
see, for the sunlight fell full on the white sails, 
| dazzling the eye. 

Suddenly some one called out, “‘They’re hoisting a 
| topsail! Where did they get it?” 

“They” referred to the Americans. Looking through 








would be beating up to windward—and run down 
before the wind to the finish. This would not only 
enable the men and boats to show what they were 
capable of at all points of sailing, but would also 
furnish an exhibition of smartness in getting up 
masts and sails. 

The crews got off well together at the signal—a 
musket shot—amid a storm of applause and the 
waving of handkerchiefs. They felt that they were 
under watchful eyes that would detect the slightest 
blunder; so both crews did their “level best.” 

For some time no advantage was gained by either 


| boat, and then, slowly at first, but surely, the Ameri- 


can boat began to draw ahead. I could see in an 
instant that the Englishman hadn’t the slightest 
chance in the rowing contest, although every man 


| pulled his best. The American boat moved away 


from her almost as if she were stationary. I must 








my binocular, I could plainly see some addi- 
tional canvas going up. In a moment it 
swelled out into a goodly topsail, and under 
the added pressure, the American boat began 
to snore through the water, especially as just 
then the breeze freshened a little. Down she 
came, bringing it with her. 

It was neck or nothing to the finish, and 
everybody began to cheer most vociferously, 


| the second, sail from the second to the third—which | while many and anxious were the inquiries as to 


where G—— got his topsail. 

| Within fifty yards of the finish the American shot 
| ahead. The cheering was deafening. It continued 
| until several minutes after she had passed the line, 
| and at the close was not unmingled with hisses. 

The race was won, but how do you suppose G— 
| had won it? He had unbent his jib, which, of course, 
| was useless in sailing before the wind, and, lashing 
| it to an oar, hoisted it by the flag halyards as a top- 

sail! 

“T don’t care,” said the midshipman, as he stepped 
| aboard, amid the grinning admiration of the crew; 
| ‘they may call it a dirty trick as much as they will. 
| I think a man has a right to use what canvas he’s 

got, wherever it will do the most good.” 

And so the judges thought, for he received the prize, 

a tribute to Yankee ingenuity, if not to superior 
| speed. EDWARD E. CLEMENT. 
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708 The Root of All Evil. 


BOOKS. 


UM SCOLT AND DICKENS 0 STEVENSON AND HAGGARD, 


AUTHOR? 


W. M. Thackeray. 


559 Vanity Fair. 
570 Lovel, the ew idower. 


Charles H. Spurgeon. 
598 John Ploughman’s Talk. 
843 John Ploughman’s Pict- 

ures. 39 Illustrations. 
Hesba Stratton. 
621 Bede’s Charity. 


Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 


423 me s Sermons. Vol. 
The Jordanic Passage 

aa Other Sermons. 

433 Talmage’s Sermons. Vol. 
Ill. The Day Dawn and 


472 Debenham’s Vow 


Helen B. Mather. 
177 Cherry Ripe. 








1519 Robinson’s Schoc 
1677 The Headstrong’ Park. 
1716 The Green Ray. 
1967 The Southern Star; or, 
The Diamond Land. 
1980 The Archipelago on Fire. 
2039 Mathias Sandorf. (II1.) 


of Irene Magillicuddy. 


444A Letter on Corpulence. 
William Banting 

479 Cast Up by the ea. Sir 
Samuel W. Baker. 

508 The Flying Dutchman. 


Struggles and Triumphs ; 


t. Valentine’s Day. 7 ’ 
L * 5 Miss Muloch 743 In the Days of My Youth. or, Forty Years’ Recollec- 
171 Hostages to Fortune. Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, == st. ts Rowian's aoe ae 4 ee 2 tions. “Written and Re- 





190 He ’ 
4 Birds of Prey. 


y. 912 One-and-Twenty. 4 . t = 
1 pf uy dt 255 Lothair. 1958 Bride of Lammermoor. 928 The Head Waiter. 91 que Ww Nar pe saat dom. 399 The Lady of Launay. Colleen Bawn. Wm. Carl- 
254 The Octoroon. 392 Vivian Saag! & 1962 Castle Dangerous. 1035 Women are Strange. it The Beilvies oe 530 Sir Harry Hotspur, Humb- | ,, ton 
405 Henrietta Temple. i, | 1968 The Surgeon's Daughter. | 1077 The Black Speck. 314 Nothing all 601 Cousin Henry. (lethwaite. Wes Lactie. ugrim’s Progress 
Charlotte M. Braeme, Author of | 913 Tanered; or, oe New W. E. Norris. Annie Thomas 7. i The Duke's 8 Chiiaren John Bunya’ af i 
“Dora Thorne.” 983 Life of Benjamin Disraeli, | gg yademoiselle de M : 480 Avillion; or, Yne Happy 870 An Eye for an Eye. 88 Robert Burns. Principal 
618 Madolin’s Lover. Earl of Beaconsfield, and | > 7 as 292 He Cometh Not, She 457 The Last’ of the Ruthvens, $10 Dr. Wortle’s School. Shairp. ‘ 
655 A Golden Dawn. Contarini Fleming ; 3 on | eee eee 560 The Two Widows. [Said.” and the 944 Miss Mackenzie. $30 Gulliver’s Travels. Dean : 
678 A Dead Hi Autobiography. 1028 No New Thing oor Sieving tre High Stakes, | 0 bet dirs Jardine. 10m) Barchester Towers 01 Duty. Sam’l Smiles, LL. D. 7 
hirlh P . ry ’ a niles m . 
ietoniiepacctoice, | irs, Amnte Rawards, | Ee innby Halle, | Sue urge tore™ st A Lenny, [other Tales. | i$ Phineas Fun, the inh | 9 Rab and His Frienda. ‘Dr 
54 A Point of H 1780 Jenife’ Ss ie other an ‘ ohn Brown. 3 
118s Broken Wedding:i ing. | 3814 Vagabond Heroine. er ne 1751 She Loved Him. 850 The Half-Caste. George MacDonald. _| 1101 The Personal Life of David 
1393 Two Kisse: 148 A Blue Stocking. ion. George Eliot 886 Miss Letty’s Experiences. ivingstone. Wm. Gar- 
171d Her Mother’s Sin. 471 Leah; A Woman of Fash- ‘ Charles Lever. 945 Studies from Life saad A By a Quiet den Blaikie. 


1318 pueiee and os 

1906 In Cupid’s Net 

2038 Her ‘artyrdom. 

2046 A Fair Mystery. 

2069 For Another’s Sin; or, A 





1063 Severed Han the French by Col. H. Pel- 
oon ant ee tore. 1225 Mystery of an Omnibus. | j5097ne pirates of Penzance | 47) The Fortunes of Glencore. | The Scottish Chiefs. 1846 Three Brides. (Narrative. ham Curtis, U.S. A. 
3173 The World Between Them. pea J Pama 2 Fagg » and Other Ori mal Plays, 529 Lord Kilgo bin Charles Reade. 1345 Heartsease ; or, The Broth- | 1447 The panty AS Legends. 
A Woman’s Error. . oes grt ig ‘ems nil’ “gg 1555 The Wic’ gine! 4 rom: iernay. 6) A Stenieton. (tery. | 1345 < —— Get halt) th pond ll.) Richard Harris Bar- 
i ° r 7 ay’s e. - aoe sease ; or, e Brotn- 7 
Mies Thackeray. heritance. usu ns Original Plays. 609 Barrin 182 The Knightsbridge Mys- r’s Wife. (2d half.) 1595 Oliver Cromwell. His Life a 





Earl of Beacensfield. 


655 Ought We to Visit Her. 
F. Du Boisgobey. 
1142 The Golden ae Cou 





1432 His Great ty fae: ) 





ph of Montrose. 
1865 Peveril of the Peak. 














7 Adam Bede. 

11 The Mill on the Floss. 
15 Romola. 
35 Felix Holt, the Radical. 


W.S. Gilbert. 





810 Grandmother’s Money. 


169 St. Patrick’s Eve. 
174 Kate O’Donoghue. 
> aoe 


319 Daven: 
464 per ite Fitzgerald 





456 John Halifax, Gentleman. 
88 The Two Marriages. 


oman’s 
About Women 


Miss Jane Porter. 
1037 Thaddeus of Warsaw. 


Thoughts 





Anthony Trollope. 
12 The American Senator. 


Charlotte M. Yonge. 


72 Magnum Bonum ; or, 
Mother Carey’s Brood. 
1199 Lady Hester; or, Ursula’s 


1572 The. ts More Links of 





vised by Himself. 
731 Willy Reilly and His Dear 


1183 Poems of Oscar Wilde. 
1400 wy 4 ———— (iil. ) F. 
>. n¢ 


na 
1405 ——— of a Veteran De- 
ctive. Translated from 


Times, Battlefields, and 


gton 
633 Sir Jammer Carew, Knight. 
238 The Village on the Cliff. | 1356 Golden Pi Cochon at 822 Tony Butler. tin, | 371 Christie Johnstone. aisy Chain (Sequel on a 
351 The Story of Elizabeth. | 1985 Babiole, the Pretty Mil oe i Plays 8. | G7 The Martins of Cro’ Mar. | (53% Jack of All Trades. to “The Baise Chain”), ee 
882 Out of the W liner. tective. | ™ “Original Plays. 872 Luttrell of Arran. 1204 Clouds and Sunshine. 1589 The Two Guardians; or, | 1537 Realities of Irish Life. W. 
838 From an Island. 1874 Piedouche, a French De- 8 y' 91 Paul Gosslet’s Confes- | 1890Singleheart and Double- Home in this World. Steuart Trench 
869 Sola. 1885 The Sculptor 's Daughter. Erckmann-Chatrian. 965 One of Them ,isions. face. A Matter-of-Fact | 1601 Stray Pearls. Memoirs of | 1538 Frankenstein; ‘or, The 
943 Fina’s Aunt. 1886 Zenobie Capitaine. 889 Sir Brook Foss Romance. : Margaret de Ribaumont, Modern Prometheus. 
1031 Old Kensington. J I l 212 Brigadier Frederick. 1235 The Bramleig = nal “Bish 1853 Love and Money; or, A Viscountess of Bellaise. Mary Wollstonecraft 
1065 Madame de Sevigne. OSE SEBerew. 1924 The Polish Jew. op’s Folly. [Roads in Life. Perilous Secret. 1617 The he Clever Woman of the | Sheliey. 
. 611 Sarah De Berenger. 149% The Daltons; or, Three Ss . 1788 7 Bulland His Island. 

Rhoda Broughton. 694 Off the Skelligs. Bertha Thomas. 1309 The Dodd Family ‘Abroad. | Robert 1. Stevenson 1895 arascuner’ s Prentice: | Max 0’ 
2065 Red as a Rose is She. 839 Fated to be Free. 1048 Fh Violin Player. 1342 Horace Templeton. 1412 New Arabian Nights. 2040 Two Sides of the Shield. | 1790 Regimental "Legends. J. 
2066 Cometh Up as a Flower. 982 Don John. 1972 Ichabod. 1849 Roland Cashel. 17% The Silverado Squatters. 2407 Nuttie’s Father. S. Win 


ALL THESE AND A THOUSAND OTHER BOOKS. 


A BOOK WITH EVERY BAR 
of BOOK SOAP. 


ONE OF THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAPS EVER PUT ON THE MARKET. 


Washes Readily—Lathers Freely Saves Labor. 
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It would be cheap even without the Books which are given to introduce it to 
public attention. Insist on having Book Soap. 


N. B.— Since Book Soap was put on the Market the publishers and authors of 
the country have pushed more vigorously than ever before for an International 
Copyright Law, and the publishers of cheap novels have formed a syndicate to con- 
trol the production of such books. But Book Soap “cornered” over two million 
novels before the ring was formed, and for some time Soap and Literature will go 
hand in hand to the public. Pound for pound you can buy as much soap for your 
money as if you bought “5c. cakes,” and the whole family can read the books. 


TRY BOOK SOAP, ANY GROCER CAN SUPPLY IT. _ TRY BOOK SOAP. 


Retailers must order through jobbers. We supply wholesalers only. Do not write to us. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 
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_THE YOUTH’S- COMPANION. 


MAY 22, 1890. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO PACK A TRUNK. 


Our grandmothers would have opened their eyes at | 
the thought of a professional trunk-packer. And | % 
yet, the fancied and real wants of modern life are 
such that the packing of one’s wardrobe for safe 
transportation is nowadays one of the fine arts. 
When we reflect that the good condition of their 
contents, upon arrival at the journey’s end, will de- 
pend upon the manner in which the trunk is packed, 
we can see that it requires great judgment to do it 
just right. 

Every young girl should take special pains, and 
learn this art, not only for her own comfort, but 
because she can often thereby help her friends, and 
be the “Good Samaritan” for many a weary invalid. 

It is work that is specially adapted for womanly 
fingers, for men seem to think that nothing is needed 
but physical force, and their notion of packing is to 
roll up every article, and squeeze the bundles into 
corners, and put the heaviest articles on top. 

Before starting upon a task that will require a long 
time, and will demand much thought and planning, 
the packer should go from room to room, from closet 
to closet, from bureau to bureau, and select exactly 
what she intends to take with her. This is the only 
manner by which everything will be secured, and 
nothing mislaid or left behind. 

It is a good plan to do your packing in a lower 
room, as it is much easier to bring things down than 
to carry them up, and then it is not so hard to ot 





the trunk when filled, nor so difficult to get it out of 

the house. Nearly all staircases bear honorable scars | 
that have been won in a battle between trunk and | 
porter. 

When everything has been collected, and the time 
of the journey draws nigh, the trunk should be 
brought down, its interior dusted, and all its broken 
straps, corners, locks, etc., carefully mended. 

The heavy articles, shoes, books, underwear, in 
short everything which will bear pressure must be 
placed in the bottom. Over these fold a layer of 
newspapers or a soft old sheet. 

In folding dresses, if the trunk is too short to admit | 
of the skirt lying full length, be sure and fold it | 
carefully over a little at the top. All strings attached | 
to steels, in gowns, should be untied. Tissue paper 
should be placed between the folds of good dresses, | 
and also, over passementerie or jet trimming. This 
lessens the danger of creasing, and keeps dust and 
lint from settling there. 

Dress waists should be laid smoothly in long shirt- 
boxes. All the collars, laces, rucheings, ribbons and 
handkerchiefs should be placed in pasteboard boxes, 
and packed with clothing on each side so as to keep 
them steady. 

Hats and bonnets are the most difficult to manage, 
unless there are special compartments for them, and 
of these there are never enough. They should be 
wrapped, each alone, in tissue paper, and then cov. | 
ered with stiff brown paper, which should be pinned | 
firmly around them. They should then be placed in 
boxes just large enough to hold them and packed in | 
the middle of the trunk, where they can be held steady 
by the clothing around them. 

Do not place your jewelry and money in your trunk. 
A far better plan is to make a stout bag of chamois 
skin, place your valuables in it, and fasten it securely 
inside your dress waist or any other portion of your 
attire most convenient. Above all, do not place your 
valuables in a hand-bag, so that you will lay it down 
on the car seat or hotel table, and leave it there to be 
lost forever. 

All garments that are liable to crushing should be | 
placed at the very top of the uppermost compart- 
ment, and if they are carefully laid, they will be sub- 
jected to but little pressure. 

If you are going to a place remote from drug stores, 
or where the services of a physician will be hard to 
secure, it is best to provide yourself with a few simple 
remedies, lest you may suffer under some emergency. 
A bottle of Jamaica Ginger, Pond’s Extract of 
H lis, some phor, some prepared mustard 
plasters, and a few soft cloths for impromptu band- 
ages would be useful companions when away from 
home. 

Some of your favorite toilet soap will take the place 
of the bad-smelling stuff so often found in hotel 
toilet-rooms. The bottles should be plainly labelled, 
firmly corked, wrapped first in cotton-batting, and 
then in paper and placed in boxes. 

Ink and shoe-polish should never be packed in a 
trunk. It is better to buy such things when you 
arrive at your journey’s end. 

If you are packing for children, be sure to remem- 
ber their little playthings. Make a place for dollie 
and her wardrobe, pack a small box with odds and 
ends of silk and cardboard, embroidery needles, 
transfer pictures, scrap-book and other things, so 
small in your estimation, so necessary.to their hap- 
piness. 

When the little creatures are taken away from their 
familiar surroundings, and deprived of the toys and 
games they love, it is no wonder that they get into 
mischief and are a nuisance to all about. In short, 
it is in packing a trunk, as in everything else. It 
requires thoughtfulness, good judgment, unselfish- 
ness, and a sincere desire to oblige others to make 
your work a success. Mrs. E. A. MATTHEWs. 




















A SAILOR came to a minister to be married, but 
when asked if he would take the woman to be his 
wife, looked blank and said, “I would like to know 
first what you are going to say to she.” 


“I HAVE never read Shakespeare’s works,” said a } 
2 we woman, “but I — entertained the 
ighest opinion of him as a man 


A GROCER who had a lot of Limburger chees 
sale advertised it as an “‘Unapproachable Bargain.” ad 


MOTHER HUBBARD had no skeleton in her closet. 


| delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 








The menen Hair.—How many persons abuse this 


Every Good 


“HOME. BEAUTIFUL.” sass 


mtaining all the Latest Ideas in Art N 

ew Illustrations for Stamping oe 
ays Sent f for 25 cents, which will apply on account 
$1 or over. 





| has no affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Bur- Sea at once send for illustrated wer, OS 
| nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is i. pnoweom Break SEELEY OO. Clevel bm Ohi 
| unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- = YOUR 


sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth. [Adv. 
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Pinless C ‘loth, 8 to ) = thal, $1.25. 


Lines; pa 
ued. For circulars, ‘price. pn et, —4 CRUCIBLE CO., 


ROOFS 


sy DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE P: PAINT. 
and Goce. It covers double 
will last four or five 
ly useful for any iron work. Send for 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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clothes viata Ss , and terms ad- 
they do not © PINS: ress The Pinless 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 
—s An) | Clothes Line Co., 





Bors’ & ALL 
A pevicnt| GRADES. 
Save money | y_ by bogie g f 
from the makers. D 
for prices. 


iow Haven Rattan Co. 


New Haven, Conn. ~~Y—ed/ 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
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COCOA 





NO DINNER } 


Is Loom plete with without Soup. | } 


ROSES GIVEN. AWAY! 


> #9 conte fr or 
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foucan make delicious soup for 
persons at a total cost of 10 cts. 


Armour’ s Extract, 
For Sou ancet, Beuliten 
or Beef ten: 


) Richest, Most _Nutritions ms and 





ens Sale by Druggists and 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 4 : a P.8.—Ten ) Sgton did ByenFijcoming, Rese, 
Pp Appeti N ‘ 7 icest sorts Park's Floral Magazine 
ure. ppetizing. utritive, J all fr $1.00, This is a charming monthly, “bright 
] q us * and a favorite among flower lovers. 
NTIOUTEN'S COA: ie ~ Now is the time to Subscribe. S| 








ANT & GOES FARTHEST.”’ 

he Foremost Cocoa of the World. 
Pn patented and made in Holland, re- ¢ 
maing now as always “unequalled in solu- 
bilty, agreeable taste and nutritive qualities.” 
Ask your grocer for it. 1f not obtainable, en- ¢ 
close 50c., in stam "Fouth's” Gomi for La can ¢ 
qs (mentioning outh’s Come -— Sea 
» VAN HOUTEN Zoon, 106 Reade St. 1 
Xo, “or 45 Wabash Ave. . Chicago, I ae 


— Price 25 Cents. 
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of pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. 
PRICE LIST. 











Rubber Bath oad Flesh Brush, 
Use Only “Toilet Brush, 
«  Blacking Da (4 ean 
BROWN’S on your “Tak and Penell£ Eraser, 
. Era 
FRENCH en “ ‘Tooth Brush, No. 2, 
DRESSING | Shoes. | : PRE 


P. pt a pee note, and we will forward any o! 


Sold by all Dealers. 


Sealers’ in oiice 
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CLEAR Bans 
CEES ae 100,000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY. 


It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, PAINT, IRON | 
STAINS, and, in fact, everything oa, to the color | 
kc soap and water. It | 
‘ion, and will 
not injure the most delicate xine asis done by the use | 





C. J. BAILEY & CO., Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 





“Old Put’s Escape” 


From the British at Horseneck was due to his trusty steed. 
Thousands every year escape disease by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the most reliable and effective blood-purifier ever 
compounded. It strengthens 
the nerves, expels humors, 
helps digestion, and invigor- 
ates the system generally. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is made, by an ingenious and 
original process, of the best 
Honduras’ sarsaparilla and 
other vegetable alteratives, di- 
uretics, and tonics, to which 
are added the iodides of potas- 
sium and iron. For disorders 
that manifest themselves in 
boils, carbuncles, pimples, and 
eruptions, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is unapproached. 


“My blood became very much disordered, 
showing its impurity in troublesome boils 
and pimples on my face and neck. I was 
advised to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and have 
used several bottles with great benefit. It 
has cleared my skin from eruptions, and I 
take pl e in recc ling this medi- 
cine to any one troubled with impurities of 
blood.”—F. W. WHEELER, Nashua, N. H. 

“Some time since I was afflicted with a severe bowel difficulty, my vitality seemed to be 
rapidly diminishing, my appetite failed, my tongue was badly coated, and my strength was 
gone. In this enfeebled condition, I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I had not 
taken many doses before I noticed a decided change for the better. My appetite 
and strength returned, and my whole system manifested renewed vigor. I regard my 
improved condition as due entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” — E. B. SimonbDs, 
Ex-State Senator, Deacon of the Congregational Church, Glover, Vt. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Preparep By Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — the air-passages leading into the lungs. Few 
other complaints are so prevalent, or call for more prompt and energetic action. As 
neglect and delay may result seriously, effective remedies should always be at hand. 


Apply at once a mustard poultice to the upper part of the chest, and, for internal treatment, 
take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. 











MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
16 West i4th Street, New York. 


THE DRESLYFT. 


[PATENTED] 


A Boon for Women. 


Solves Woman’s 
Greatest Difficulty. 
NO MORE 


The old way. MUDDY SKIRTS. Thenew way. 
The Dreslyft is an rhage which will lift the 
dress grace uy. ¢ at every point equally, and hold it 
at any desired he ight, keeping it . oe out of mud 
| = — gna can be attac' i any dress in a few 
| he dress can be sed or dropped in- 
| stantty. ” Tt will pay for — on ry a time, b ped 
the wear and tear on the bottom of a dress 
made of Cotton, Worsted and Silk, in Black and Calors. 


- | prices: Cotton, 25c.; Worsted, 35c.; Silk, 50c. 


| For sale by a dealers everywhere, or sent by 
| mail, postage | apt om on Fo of price. When you 
| write give color desired. Please mention this paper. 


THE DRESLYFT CO., Portland, Me. _ 
" SIGSBEE'S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


One Pair for all your Dresses. 
The Sigsbee Dress Shicia 
marks a revolution in the u: 

of Dress Shields. The only 
Shield made which protects the 
undergarments as well as the 
dress. Ls LL perfectly, are 
absolutely impervious, and are 
worn next the under-vest, thus 
keeping corset and corset cover 
clean. Avoid the 


















’ sewing in shields 
\ which are constantly Bp — 
4 = and save money oe 

i ing one pair of the Slgsbee 
} Shields for all your dresses. 
4} For sale by Dry Goods Houses 
everywhere. Sample pair to 
any address for 35 cents. 
Mention Companion. Address, 


Sigsbee Mfg. Co., Ayer, Mass. 








|Dressmaking S Simplified. 
| dco ta enars ten beset me 
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Easy TO LEARN. RAPID TO USE. FOLLOWS EVERY FASHION. 
t-class Dressmakers are adopting this Wonder- 


of th All Firs 
eye of price. For sale by all | tub Garment Drafting Machine. 


| ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free. 
Write now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
| THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE Co., 
| 6 West 14th St., New York. 
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CORSET Monae 


jpe-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
Cord-Edge But 
Holes—won't wear out 
FIT ALL AGES— 
ts to Adults, 
by Leading 
RETAILERS 


everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 

FERRIS BROS., 

341 SEP Aer ay. 
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SPRING 


re HUMORS, whether pohing, burning, bleed- 
g, scaly, crusted, pimply. or lotchy, whether 

S the skin, scalp, or blood, with loss of ha r, whether 
simple, serofulous, or hereditary, from infancy to age, 
are Now speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
by that greatest of all known humor cures, the 


diticura 
Resolvent 


A skin and bised }~y— of incomparable purity and 
curative powe i acknowledged specific of world- 
vv cele rity. "Entirely vegetable, safe, innocent, and 
palata ects daily more great cures of skin, scalp, 
and lose Gaee than all other skin and blood reme- 
dies before the public. Sale greater than the combined 
es of all other blood and skin remedies. 

Sold everywhere. Price, $1. 

IcAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


| &@” Send for “How to Cure Spring Humors.” 


HUMORS 











PoTTER DRUG AND CHEM- 


